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By Florence C. Fox, Primary 
Critic, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Normal 
School; Primary Department, Univer- 
sity School for Girls, Chicago. 


Fox’s Indian Primer 
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This little book supplies interesting 
supplementary reading, with an easy 


which bring it within the grasp of first 
year pupils. Five types of Indians have 
been selected, whose history will appeal 
especially to children. Their food, shelter, 


Ri clothing, manners and customs have been 


worked out in story form, the life of a 
little Indian child being used as a center in each in- 
stance, Accompanying each lesson is a story chosen 
from Indian myths and legends, The numerous pictures 
are both artistic and educative. 


vocabulary and short simple sentences ° 





BaKer’s Action Primer 25 cents 


By Thomas O. Baker, Pd. D., Ph. D., Prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 128, Brooklyn, New York, 


Children love action, and learn most rapidly through 
their chosen activities. This Action Primer is 2dmir- 
ably adapted to meet their wants 
in this respect. The attractive 
illustrations are largely pictures 
of children and animals in lively 
action. Many of theactionscan be 
performed in the class-room, thus 
holding the interest and attention 
of the pupils. The text is pro- 
gressive, introducing not too many 
new words, and reviewing suf- 
ficiently. Nursery rhymes and 
poetry form a large part of the contents, and script 
sentences are given for the pupils to copy. 
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Heretofore we have addressed our little talks in this publica- 
tion, to the educational public at large, now we want to say a 
a word to YOU personally, just as if we were standing face to 
face. It does not matter what your position is, we want you to 
feel that what you read in this space is written for YOUR 
benefit. 


In preparing your specifications for supplies for the next 
school year, we can help you to select the right pencil for the 
particular work in your school; by sending you Dixon’s Pencil 
Guide and Dixon’s School Catalogue. These two books contain 
just the information you have beea wishing that someone would 


print. They are yours for the asking. 











Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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COLORADO 
UTAH via 
PACIFIC COAST 





and Denver and Rio Grande Ry. ‘‘The Scenic Line.’’ 
THROUGH THE ROCKIES 


THE TEXAS 
IRON MOUNTAIN .: MEXICO 
ROUTE CALIFORNIA 


St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern Ry., Texas & 
Pacific Ry., International & Gt. Northern Ry. 


SPECIAL SUMMER peace RATES 


Through Pullman Sleeping Car Service Dining Cars (Meals a la carte) 
Electric Lights Electric Fans 
RATES AND ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS UPON APPLICATION 
WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent H. C. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
335 Broadway, New York St. Louis, Mo. 











Low Rates 
To Twin Cities 


ONE FARE plus $2.00 for the RouND TriIP from Chi- 
cago to St. Paul or Minneapolis and return, account 
meeting General Federation of Women’s Clubs at St. 
Paul, May 30 toJune7. Excellent train service is 
offered to St; Paul or Minneapolis via the 





















Chicago, Milwaukee 


'@ St. Paul Railway 
| 





: sunt m\ 
7 “MICHIGAN . 
in SUMMER” \ 


eontaining many photographs 
and brief descriptions of the 
resorts, MACKINAC ISLAND, 
PETOSKEY, HARBOR SPRINGS, Ho 
i? BAY VIEW, NEAHTAWANTA, | 
WI QUETONSING, TRAVERSE CITY, 
OMENA, ODEN, NORTHPORT, Ete. 
the Indian Play—“HIAWATHA” 
hat Wa-ya-ga-mug. and the direct line 
all Northern Michigan Summer re- ¥ . 
ate Fishermen stould have : 










Tickets will be on sale May 28, 29, 30, and 31, inclu- 
sive. Final return limit June 9, 1906. 





“WHERE TO GO FISHING” =| Extension of return limit to leave St. Paul or Minne- 
Send Se in a to i 
. L. Lockwoon, Gen. Pass. Agt. \4 


apolis not later than July 15, 1906, may be obtained 
by depositing tickets with Joint Agent on or before 
June 9 and upon payment of $2.00 extension fee. 


G Susi Si pids, Mich. 


For further information about rates, routes, and 
reservations or train service see 








W. S. Howell, Gen. Eastern Agent 
381 Broadway, New York 
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THE ADIRONDACKS 


Our Great National Playground 
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Near Westport on Lake Champlain 


Westport without extra charge. 


Paradise ,’’ 300 pages, illustrated. 


J. W. BURDICK, P. T. M. 





DELAWARE & HUDSON R. R. 


D. & H. tickets are valid on Lake Champlain steamers between historic Fort Ticonderoga and 


top-over privileges at Saratoga Springs and other points en route, if desired. 
Send 2 cent postage for free beautiful folder ‘‘The Adirondacks’’; 4 cents for ‘‘A Summer 


Many idyllic retreats, swept by cool 
breezes from the great Adirondack ranges 
are found in the vicinity of 


WESTPORT on LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


and 


ELIZABETHTOWN in the ADIRONDACKS 


8 miles in by stage 
KELLOGG’S STAGES MEET ALL TRAINS 


Magnificent mountain views. Invigor- 
ating atmosphere, Restful and delightful. 


Reached in through cars on 


A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 











For an Interesting 
Summer Vacation 


go to 


“The Land of the 
Lily and the Rose” 


Beautiful Bermuda 


For information address 





Thos. Cook & Son 


261 Broadway : New York 











PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 


TOURS to the WEST 


A Selection of Comprehensive, High Grade, Personally 
Conducted Summer Vacation Tours to the West, at excep- 
tionally low rates, are offered to the public: 


TO CALIFORNIA AND THE YELLOWSTONE— 
SPECIAL LEAVING JUNE 30TH—including Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Grand Canyon of Arizona, Six Days in South- 
ern California, via San Francisco to Portland and Seattle, 
Yellowstone Park, drives, side trips, and leading hotels in- 
cluded. Time, 30 days. All expenses, $275.00. Lower rates 
to Portland, returning via Canadian Rockies. 


TO DENVER, COLO —SPECIAL LEAVING JULY 
13TH. All expenses up to Denver, $61.50; 12 days, including 
Colorado Springs, $96.00. 





Also on sale to the public, Round Trip Tickets at low 
rates on regular trains to 


TORONTO, ONT. SEPT. 15-22. Account I. O. O. F., 
on fare plus $1.00 with diversified routes, including Thousand 
Is{ands and Lakes. 


OMAHA, NEB. JULY 12-15. Account B. Y. P. U. of 
America. Round Trip $34.00; returning through the Lakes, 
$39.00. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. AUG. 13-18. Account G. A. R. 
Round Trip $28.00; returning through the Lakes, $33.00 


For itineraries and full information write 


MILTON C. ROACH, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
1216 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, NEW YORK. 
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For a Good Complexion 


OR Clear Eyes 
—Sweet Breath 
—Clean Tongue 
—Calm Nerves 
—Good Temper and 
—Poise 
Eat a Cascaret whenever you suspect 
you need it. Carry a little 10c Emer- 
gency box constantly with you, in your 
Purse or Pocket. 
When do you need one? 
— 












—When your Tongue is coated 

—When you have Heart- 
burn, Belching, Acid Risings in 
Throat. 

—When Pimples begin to peep out. 

—When your stomach Gnaws and 
Burns. 

That's the time to check coming Con- 
Stipation, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 

That's the time to take a Cascaret. 

* * 


One candy tablet night and morning, 
taken regularly for a short time, is war- 
ranted to cure the worst case of Consti- 
pation or Indigestion that walks the earth. 

One tablet taken whenever you suspect 
you need it will insure you against 90 per 
cent of all other ills likely to attack you. 

Because 90 pr per cent of these ills begin 
in the Bowels, or exist through poor Nutri- 
tion. 

Cascarets don’t purge, don't weaken, 
don’t irritate, nor upset your stomach, 

They don’t act like ‘‘Physic’’ that flush 
out the Bowels with a waste of precious 
Digestive Juice needed for tomorrow's 
Bowel-work. 

No,—they act like Exercise, on the 
Bowels, instead. 





They stimulate the Bowel Muscles to 
contract and propel the Food naturally 
past the little valves that mix Digestive 
Juices with Food. 

They strengthen these Bowel-Muscles 
by exercising them. 

This stronger action, producing greater 
nutrition from food, brings back to the 
Bowel-Muscles greater strength for self- 
operation. 

The Bowel-Muscles can thus,in a short 
time, dispense with any Drug assistance 
whatever. 

Cascarets are safe to take as often as 
you need them, while pleasant to eat as 
Candy. 





* * * 


Then carry the little ten-cent box con- 
stantly with you in your purse, ‘and 
take a Cascaret whenever you suspect 
you need it. 

One Cascaretata time will promptly 
cleansea foul Breath, or Coated Tongue. 





All druggists sell them—over ten mil- 
lion boxes a year, for six years past. 

Be very careful to get the genuine, made 
only by the Sterling Remedy Company 
and never sold in bulk. Every tablet 
stamped “CCC.” _ 


(t FREE TO OUR FRIENDS! 
We want to send to our friends a beautiful 
French-designed, GOLD-PLATED BONBON BOX, 
hard-enameled in colors. It is a beauty for the 
dressing table. Ten cents in stamps is asked asa 
measure of good faith and to cover costof Cascarets, 
with | which this dainty trinket is loaded. 721 
d to-day, mentioning this paper. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago or New York. 








NO. 380 ‘‘MALAY’”’ PENCIL. CONTAINS AN 


EXTRA FINE, HIGH GRADE LEAD. 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR DRAWING 


ROUND SHAPE 


ESPE- 


YELLOW POLISH 


Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the. children; they 
' soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 








A Complete Catalog 


of our long list of books 


For Teachers & ScHoo1s 








| 
| 
| 
| 





will be ready soon 
Send for a copy now 


| 
A A. S. Barnes & Co., I-15 East 24th St., \. Y. 
| 
| 
| 





S IN GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Terms $4 to 810 per week 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield 
| and Vermont points. As good as any on the continent 
lsy-page illustrated brochure maiied free on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps for peat taxe 
Address A, W. ESTONE, P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 385 nication ay, New York 
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ES Nuttall’s Birds of ad U. S. and 
+ pean Cloth, $3. 


] R D2 110 colewed illustrations. 
2/2 black and white illustrations, 
00K THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 











NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-662 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Dinzctoa 


SEND FOR CATALOG 





SAMPLES TO TEACHERS UPON REQUEST 


EBERHARD FABER =: 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
New York! | oeetong with advertisers. 








WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


aot BS TERBROOK’S PENS 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


Ask Stationer. The Esterbrook Stee! Pen Mfa. Co. %6,2onn direst, Nem Fork 
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Industrial Education in Germany. 


Last week THE SCHOOL JOURNAL called attention 
to the important consular reports on “Industrial 
Education and Industrial Conditions in Germany,” 
recently published by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. The description of the “continuation 
schools” is especially worth studying. They are 
attended by the children over fourteen years of age 
who must go to work to earn a living. Some of these 
schools concern themselves with general industrial 
training, while others specialize on commercial sub- 
jects. The cultural studies are carried on in all of 
them. German, drawing, and arithmetic are taught 
everywhere. Some of the more favored schools add 
to this advanced work in geometry, physics, and 
chemistry. The commercial schools emphasize book- 
keeping, correspondence, languages, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial geography, and office work. 
The industrial schools supply instruction in the sub- 
jects which have particularly practical value to the 
local industry or industries. 

The “continuation schools” are really comple- 
mentary to primary education. They are in session 
in the evenings and on Sundays, thus enabling their 
pupils to labor at money-earning occupations during 
the week days. 

General education is thruout considered funda- 
mental to industrial training. The pre-eminence of 
drawing impresses itself particularly on the observa- 
tion of the American visitor. The method of instruc- 
tion is intensely practical. In German, for example, 
the reading matter deals chiefly with industrial and 
business subjects; with technology; the laws, espe- 
cially those governing labor and commerce; and 
political economy, with special reference to the 
institutions with which the every-day citizen is likely 
to come in most frequent contact. 

The industrial continuation schools for girls gen- 
erally include the household arts in addition to gen- 
eral culture subjects and instruction in the local 
industries where woman’s labor is most in demand. 

Everywhere the object is obviously the closest 
possible adaptation of means to a definite and prac- 
tical end. Vagueness and generalities are rigidly 
excluded. This is true not only of the continuation 
schools, but of the technical institutions in general. 

Waste of energy is prevented and obviated wher- 
ever possible. 

Efficiency in a specific pursuit is the ever-present 
purpose. 

The leaders in the field of technical education in 
Germany fully recognize that a high degree of effi- 
ciency is necessary to preserve Germany’s hold upon 
foreign markets. Thus Herr Moller, the Prussian 
Minister of Commerce, in an address referred to by 
United States Consul-General Mason at Berlin, said: 

“Those whom we have been pushing out are 
beginning to defend themselves. Our former mar- 
kets are becoming producing countries, and we shall 
doubtless have to see certain branches of our business 
decline and pass over to other countries which have 
cheaper labor than we. Hence we shall be more and 
more obliged to perfect our industries, and not only 
to follow up promptly all novelties and changes of 
taste, but to take the lead in creating such changes.” 

Considering that in the department of chemical 


manufacture alone Germany produces a total annual 
output of about $400,000,000, the weight of this con- 
sideration appeals very strongly to the thoughtful 
citizen. 

It is because the need of efficient technical training 
is so thoroly realized that the German people have 
cheerfully consented to be taxed for the support and 
development of industrial education. The buildings 
occupied by several of the technical high schools are 
palaces, speaking more eloquently than words could 
do of the important place they occupy. It is doubt- 
ful whether a more beautiful structure than that 
occupied by the Technical High School of Charlotten- 
burg was ever set aside anywhere for industrial 
training purposes. 

Ea 


A Pioneer School. 


New York City, which, for many years, lagged 
behind the rest of the country in supplying manual 
training in connection with secondary schools, has 
recently become the leader in a new departure aiming 
at the industrial education of girls. Whoever it was 
who conceived the idea of the Girls’ Technical High 
School as an integral part of the common school sys- 
tem conferred a great boon upon the whole country. 

Little thanks are due to those whose practical 
support could have officially promoted the develop- 
ment of it. The designated purpose of the school 
was for three years crushed to the background. 
Theory played football with the course of study. 
Nothing but sound common sense, indomitable 
courage, and an ingenuity which knows how to turn 
opposition to gocd uses could have enabled the 
friends of the school to preserve its life in spite of 
the stringent absent treatment proposed for it by 
those whose self-appointed task is to debate educa- 
tional questions in the abstract. 

It has been singularly characteristic of New York 
common school administration to object to every- 
thing having the smell of bread-and-butter about it. 
Young women who have been graduated from the 
grammar schools of Manhattan have not been im- 
pressed by their instructors with even a suggestion 
that a course of study which takes frank recognition 
of the practical needs of life may have as much dig- 
nity about it as one composed of the ordinary high 
school trivium. Tradition has a very strong hold 
upon Little Old New York, especially in matters 
educational. 

The management of the Girls’ Technical High 
School, fortunately for its continuance, realized that 
the kind of work to be done must win approval by 
patient and vigilant procedure. Even the teachers 
assigned to the school not infrequently brought with 
them the ordinary prejudices against subjects whose 
material usefulness is obvious. The introduction 
of a new religion into a hostile community could not 
have met with more obstacles. 

A year ago the tide of opinion began to turn in 
favor of the school. The faction in the Board of 
Education which had been intensely hostile to the 
designated object of the school melted away. The 
president, who is a decided champion of technical 
education, appointed a high school committee in 
sympathy with the work. One point already gained 
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is that a site has been purchased for the erection of a 
new building. Fa = = 

The essential characteristics of the school’s purpose 
have been vindicated. 

Self-reliance, personal initiative, and good cheer 
are encouraged to the fullest extent. So far as Mr. 
William McAndrew, the principal, has been able to 
shape the work of the school, which is scattered over 
several buildings and is sadly wanting in adequate 
equipment, the aim has been, and is, to make the 
girls self-supporting and skilled in some special occu- 
pation in which womanliness need not be sacrificed 
but adds rather to the economical value of the work. 
Dressmaking, millinery, designing, and household 
arts, printing, stenography, journalism, bookkeeping, 
and various forms of manual trades are promoted. 
The academic training is not all neglected. In this 
it ranks second to none with the schools having a 
purely literary program. 

How intensely practical the instruction is may be 
judged from the fact that at the recent exhibition of 
the school the most satisfactory part of the display 
consisted of the girls themselves dressed in the results 
of their own labors. 

Attention is given to the cultivation of grace by 
such exercises as performing the minuet and folk 
dances. The physical well-being of the girls receives 
the most careful attention. Self-expression is given 
fullest encouragement. Repression is almost elimi- 
nated from the list of disciplinary measures. Teach- 
ers send each morning to the principal’s office the best 
work of the preceding day, and the principal is placed 
in a position to praise rather than to reproach. The 
spirit and methods of the schools are different from 
conventional models. 

The school marks an important departure in a 
work most urgently needed in the present stage of our 
civilization. 





Superintendent Martindale has made a splendid 
record at Detroit. The fact that a few of the in- 
spectors are trying to remove him is not at all to his 
discredit. Politics have always played an important 
part in the school administration of that city. The 
people of the country have not quite forgotten the 
happenings of some few years since. It would be an 
exceedingly difficult matter to find a better superin- 
tendent than Mr. Martindale has been. Where re- 
form is needed is in the organization of the Board 
itself. As at present constituted, the Board is un- 
wieldy and gives too much scope to log-rolling. 
Making due allowances for a not very friendly 
attitude, the following editorial utterances of the 
Detroit Journal represent the case of the Superin- 
tendent very well: 


In the six years which Superintendent Martindale has held 
the office he has made some remarkably loyal friends and 
some peculiarly bitter enemies. That is a striking char- 
acteristic of the man. He makes an uncommonly virile 
issue. He has not been an unsatisfactory superintendent b 
any means. Veryfarfromit. On the executive side, indeed, 
he has been one of the best that the city has ever had. That 
is pretty generally admitted. The most general criticism 
of Mr. Martindale is that he is not an educator and that is 
probably true. It is not a simple matter to find a man who 
combines the culture, learning, and executive force of a 
Woodrow Wilson or a Hadley or a Harper and is willing to 
exercise it for the uprearing of the young idea at $4,000 a year. 
No doubt there are such men. Perhaps one can be found to 
succeed Superintendent Martindale, but this is the question 
which the sadly disrupted School Board must consider before 
it dumps him out of office. The superintendency of Detroit 
schools is a big job and it calls fora big man. If Mr. Martin- 
dale, in the opinion of the inspectors, is not big enough, it is 
= and earnestly to be hoped that a bigger man is 
in sight. 





Governor Higgins of New York has signed the 
Barnes Bill which increases the allowance made by 
the State to the school district. The death notice of 
the Bill had already been posted when the Governor 
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experienced a change of mind or heart, and decided 
to sign it after all. The Bill gives 1,426 districts 
with an assessed valuation of less than $20,000, an 
advance of $50 each in their apportionment, and 
4,560 districts with an assessed valuation of between 
$20,000 and $60,000 an advance of $25 each over 
what is now received. 

Chicago is considering a new city charter. In 
revising the school organization there will be an 
opportunity to make the board elective, as it should 
be. The School Principals’ Association has already 
advised the adoption of the elective plan. The 
most satisfactory plan would seem to be to have the 
various school districts nominate trustees by a 
popular vote. In addition to this ‘‘lower house”’ 
there might then be a general board elected by the 
city at large of, say, five members. The school 
elections should preferably be held in the spring so 
as to receive the consideration they deserve. At 
the election in November too many conflicting 
questions not at all relating to education are usually 
engrossing the attention of the voters. Moreover; 
by having special school elections it will be possible 
to let the women share the responsibility of electing 
school trustees. 





The city of Cleveland has at last decided to place 
the salaries of its teachers on a somewhat more satis- 
factory basis. The total increase amounts to some- 
thing like $50,000, for which ample provision has 
been made. Four grades have been established. 
Continued service will automatically advance teach- 
ers from the first to the fourth grade, but teachers 
can be promoted from one class to another only upon 
the recommendation of the Superintendent and the 
approval of the Board. Hereafter the lowest salary 
to be paid teachers of the first grade for their first 
year of service will be $500. After four or more 
years of successful experience they may be advanced 
to the second class with a minimum salary of $675. 

Under the new schedule a teacher may continue 
to serve in any division of the system and be ad- 
vanced thru the successive grades. The Cleveland 
plan is rather more satisfactory than most of the 
others which have been instituted in recent years. 





Detroit Central High School has under one roof 
2,500 pupils taught by eighty teachers. The catalog 
shows some modern touches, says the Philadelphia 
Teacher; co-education; promotion by subjects; a 
wide choice of elective studies; semi-annual admis- 
sions; a ten-day vacation at Easter time. The tra- 
ditional “‘courses” are gone—the Regular, the Clas- 
sical, the Scientific; there is no trace of the equally 
traditional “‘classes’—freshman, sophomore, and so 
on. The list of students is arranged alphabetically 
for the whole school, and beside each student’s 
name is credited the number of ‘‘points” made 
toward the school diploma. Each student’s program 
is a “‘course’’; each ‘‘point’”’ gained makes a new 
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Education for the Mechanical Trades in Public Schoo!s. 


By Thomas M. Balliet, Dean of The School of Pedagogy, New York University. 
(Report of an address given at the People’s Forum, New Rochelle, N. Y.) 


At the very beginning of this discussion we are 
confronted with the question as to whether it is the 
function of the public schools to give any training 
fitting pupils for specific callings. There are those 
who deny that public schools should give any but 
general training. It may be said that the aim in 
the minds of the forefathers who founded the public 
school system in this country was very positively 
utilitarian. In the language of the early law the 
schools were to teach ‘‘reading, writing, and casting 
accounts.”” These three subjects were prescribed 
for practical reasons. Later, geography, history, and 
other subjects were added to give children more 
general training. We may say briefly that the 
public school must do two things for the child: first, 
it must train his mind and body and develop high 
character; second; if he remain long enough in 
school, it must give him a kind of training which 
will fit him to do a specific kind of work for which 
people are willing to pay him; in other words, the 
public school must not only produce good young 
men and women, but good young men and women 
who are good for some specific thing. Education 
must prepare one for effective service in practical 
life. It must not stop with mere development and 
culture for their own sake. We speak a great deal 
nowadays of the obligation of the school to educa- 
tion for citizenship. It may fairly be maintained 
that this includes specific training fitting the pupil 
for doing specific kinds of work and a citizen who 
cannot do skilled work in any one line is not a good 
citizen. Our prisons are filled with men who never 
learned a trade and therefore trade schools have 
been established in prisons. The school, in short, 
must make a closer connection with life and its 
duties than it has in the past; in this sense it must 
be more practical than it has hitherto been. 

In order that this close connection may be made, 
the school must constantly adjust itself to the 
changing conditions of life. From this it follows 
that education must change from age to age, and 
the training which was quite adequate at one period 
becomes altogether inadequate at another. 

1. Our home life has changed, for reasons which 
we need not discuss here, in such a way that some of 
the former duties of the home are now necessarily 
thrown upon the school. It is no longer possible 
to have sewing taught in most homes—at all events 
it is not taught. Every young girl has a right to be 
taught how to make her own clothes. This is no 
disadvantage to the rich and is an absolute necessity 
to the poor. Hence the school must incorporate 
this subject in its curriculum. Furthermore, in the 
majority of homes, both of rich and poor, the art of 
cooking is not taught, and in some homes could not 
be taught. The mother herself is not competent 
to do it and the hired cook will not doit. Therefore, 
cooking must be introduced into the school curricu- 
lum. It may be theoretically argued that we ought 
not to allow the duties of the home to be shifted 
to the school. The answer is that you cannot 
compel the home to give this instruction to which 
the child:en have a right, but you can compel the 
home to pay for it. Further, it seems to me that 
the most effective way of re-introducing both of 
these ar:s into the home and qualifying the future 
mothers to teach them, is to train these future 
mothers in these arts in the public schools of to-day. 
The time may come as a result of this teaching, 
when the schools may again relegate these duties to 
the home. At present the school must assume them. 

2. The majority of our population, fifty or more 


years ago, used to l:ve on farms and small villages 
where children performed daily handwork of various 
sorts, where they had plenty of fresh air and outdoor 
exercise; to-day a very large per cent. of our popu- 
lation live in large cities where all these conditions 
are absent. The outdoor exercise of former years 
must be supplied largely in school thru physical 
gymnastics; playgrounds must be provided at great 
expense, and manual training must take the place 
of the manual work formerly incident to the kind of 
country life which has given us some of the strongest 
men in business and publ.c life. 

3. While fifty years ago our only industry was 
agriculture, to-day our manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests are at least fully as large as our 
agriculture, and our industries are developing at an 
enormously rapid rate. With the high degree of 
specialization in our manufacturing industries, the 
apprentice system has become impossible because 
impracticable. What remains of it enables a man 
to learn at best only a very small part of his trade. 
This change in our national life has raised an educa- 
tional problem of the first importance which the 
schools must solve. Just as the school has been 
forced to assume some of the duties of the home, so 
it must assume some of the educational work which 
was formerly carried on in the shops of our manu- 
facturing industries. Years ago a man read medi- 
cine in the office of a physician, to-day physicians 
are trained in medical schools; a man who wished to 
become a lawyer read law in a law office, to-day he 
is trained in a law school; in like manner where 
years ago a man used to learn his trade in a shop, 
to-day conditions have so changed that a school 
must be provided in which he may learn it. It may 
be added that as physicians are better trained to-day 
in medical schools and lawyers in law schools, so 
the future skilled workman will be far better trained 
in a well-equipped school than he ever was in the 
best shop. As there are certain things which the 
physician can learn only at the bedside and the 
lawyer in an office, so there are certain features of a 
trade which must be learned in a shop, but the 
principles of a trade can be taught far bolter in a 
trade school than ina shop. The change from shop 
training to school training is to be welcomed. 
The establishment of trade schools will possibly ad- 
vance the standard of trade instruction as much as 
the establishment of medical schools and law 
schools has advanced the character of standards 
of instruction in these two professions. 

4. What kind of trade schools are needed in 
connection with the ai school system? 


First, there is need of trade instruction for men 
already engaged at their trade. Men who learn a 
small part of their trade but do not have the oppor- 
tunity to learn the whole of it; they know how to run 
one or at most two machines; there ought to be a 
school to which they can go and learn to run other 
machines, and, if they desire, learn the whole of 
their trade. 

. A-school of this kind was established seven years 
ago at Springfield, Mass., in the shops of the manual 
training high school. The equipment of these shops 
would have lain idle in the evening and could be 
used for trade instruction without involving any 
considerable additional expense except for salaries 
of teachers. There were classes formed in mechan- 
ical drawing, in plumbing, in machine shop practice, 
in tool-making, and in pattern-making; later a class 
was formed in electricity in which men were trained 
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not as electrical engineers but as electricians; still 
later, there was formed a class in applied mechanics 
in which those phases of arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry were taught which find im- 
mediate application in the mechanical trades. 
These subjects were therefore taught in a different 
way from that in which they are usually taught in a 
day high school. There was also formed a class in 
mechanics in which the principles of mechanics were 
taught in their immediate application to the mechan- 
ical trades. 

In admitting students, preference was given to 
men already engaged at their trade and as a rule 
there are enough of such men, including apprentices, 
to fill the classes. If there were vacancies, young 
boys were admitted, but there were very few of the 
latter class of students. 

This school has been steadily growing in numbers 
and in public favor. It is a part of the public school 
system and is supported by the city. Tuition is 
free but students are charged a small sum to cover 
waste of material, in order to teach them that care 
and economy which is usually learned only in a shop 
of a manufacturing establishment. This school has 
the good will of labor unions because it trains their 
members and enables them to get promotions and 
secure higher wages and because it does this without 
flooding the labor market. It has the good will of 
manufacturers and employers of labor because it 
trains their workmen. 

At the present stage of the labor movement, I 
believe that a certain number of labor unions would 
oppose trade schools in which young boys are 
trained who would come in competition with older 
workmen; for this reason I believe that this Spring- 
field type of trade school is the one with which it is 
practicable to-day to begin trade instruction at 
public expense. 

From an educational point of view, it might be 
argued that trade schools ought to begin with young 
boys who are ready to learn a trade. I believe that 
beginning at this point at this particular time would 
create needless embarrassment. I believe that 
ultimately labor unions will favor also trade schools 
for young boys. A great many of the most thought- 
ful members of these unions favor such schools now; 
they take the view, which I believe is correct, that 
the best protection ultimately to skilled labor is a 
high degree of skill; and that trade schools, by giving 
superior training, will give men that high degree of 
efficiency which will at once mark them in the labor 
market as men of superior ability; but it will take 
some time before this view will be generally accepted 
by members of labor unions. 

I see no reason whatever why there should not be 
developed an evening school of trades of the Spring- 
field type in the shops of every manual training high 
school in the country. It has been practically 
demonstrated that it is entirely feasible. This 
present year two such schools have been established 
in Greater New York; one in the Brooklyn Manual 
Training High School and the other in the high school 
in Long Island City. The school at Springfield was 
the first trade school ever established and conducted 
in this country at anes seen. 

) 


Secondly, we need a trade school already referred 
to for boys of fourteen. In some trades instruction 
could be given even earlier. In such schools the 
curriculum should always include academic work— 
it should never be solely shop work. There should 
be instruction in applied mathematics, in mechanical 
drawing, in English, and in physics in its applica- 
tion to the particular trade. In case of trades which 
require a knowledge of chemistry, the elements of 
applied chemistry should be taught. In the many 
trades in which freehand drawing and designing is 
necessary, these subjects should be taught. But in 
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all cases there should be at least elementary instruc- 
tion in academic subjects which broaden the pupil’s 
general knowledge. 

It seems to me in some communities it would be 
possible to establish half-time schools in which 
pupils would get the academic training one part of 
the day and work in the shop of the manufacturing 
establishment the other part. Some manufacturers 
maintain that this is impracticable; others maintain 
with equal positiveness that it is entirely feasible. 
The educational phase of this problem is not difficult, 
the school can easily adjust itself to it. It isa prob- 
lem for the heads of our industries to work out. 

One embarrassing feature of a trade school for 
boys, will be to prevent them from leaving before 
their training is completed and thus flooding the 
labor market with half-trained young men who will 
come in competition with thoroly trained workmen. 
A private, well-endowed trade school could find 
means of preventing this more readily than a public 
trade school and the problem may have to be solved 
first by such privately endowed schools. This is one 
of the points in which the leadership of such private 
schools can be made on % for immense good. 

Thirdly, there is a need of a trade school for girls. 
In such a school academic work should be continued 
for the purpose of broadening their general education, 
but should not be made so difficult that it would 
practically drive out of the school those who have 
little taste for book education. In these schools 
freehand drawing and designing should be thoroly 
taught in connection with the trades to which they 
especially apply. Chemistry, physics, and biology 
should be taught in their application to the particular 
trade or line of work which the student wishes to 
follow. In short, while skill and practical efficiency 
in the trade learned must be the prominent aim of a 
trade school, it must also emphasize the principles 
underlying the trade and must aim at broadening 
the general education of the student. In this last 
respect, the trade school can do what the shop train- 
ing never has done and never can do. 

We are now providing high school instruction for 
girls who have completed the grammar school course 
and wish to fit for college or continue their academic 
training. We even teach stenography and book- 
keeping in our high schools, fitting students for 
special callings. It seems to me that the large number 
of boys and girls who are obliged to leave school at 
the age of fourteen and earn their own way in life, 
ought to have an equal chance to secure further 
education fitting them for the particular work 
which they are to follow. Many such students 
could well afford to spend a few more years in school 
and continue a part of their academic work, if at the 
same time they could also be taught their trade in 
school and thus be enabled to earn higher wages at 
once upon leaving school than would otherwise be 
possible. It may be well for us to know that while 
in some respects popular education in our country 
has reached a high degree of efficiency, in the matter 
of trade schools and elementary technical schools 
we are far behind most of the countries of western 
Europe. 





The building committee of the Board of Education 
of Berkeley, made up of the most experienced con- 
tractors and architects of the city, has declared 
that frame buildings are safer than those of brick 
and stones when the latter are constructed with the 
small appropriations ordinarily allowed. This action 
followed the investigation made of the wreck of. the 
High School building, a structure of wood which will 
have to be almost entirely pulled down and rebuilt. 
Here and in the new schools on Piedmont Avenue 
and Bancroft Way wood will be used instead of 
brick. Mary RICHARDS GRAY. 
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Educational Notes on Schools in San Francisco and the Bay Cities. 
: By Mary Richards Gray. 


[Special Correspondence.] 


Despite the fact that the meeting of the N. E. A.; 
which was to take place in San Francisco, has been 
called off, the rates agreed upon before the fire are to 
be operative. Those who wish to avail themselves 
of the round-trip excursion rates can buy tickets 
for the fare one way plus two dollars. The ruins 
are well worth seeing. Twelve square miles, 450 
blocks, quite three-quarters of the city, are a pile of 
brick and mortar over which the frames of the big 
steel structures stand guard. People from a dis- 
tance cannot be in the nervous state of San Fran- 
ciseans who have had something like seventy- 
five shocks since the initial one of April 18th. There 
are many good places in which to stay in Berkeley, 
Alameda, and Oakland, and in frame houses and 
bungalows there is little danger in case of even a 
very severe shock; however, an earthquake expe- 
rience is not one to be devoutly sought for. As 
Californians justly argue, cyclones and floods are 
just as bad if not worse. There is no section of our 
country which is not subject to the destructive 
forces of nature in one form or another. It is merely 
a case of choice. The worst feature of an earth- 
quake shock is that there is no warning of any sort. 


* * * * * * * 


The President of the Board of Education and 
Superintendent Roncovieri have just issued a cir- 
cular note to teachers telling of the impending 
shortage of money due to the late disaster and the 
necessity of economy, and adding: ‘‘It is therefore 
suggested that as many teachers as possible secure 
employment elsewhere on leaves of absence from 
this department which will be granted by the Board 
of Education without in the least jeopardizing their 
connection with the San Francisco School Depart- 
ment.” 

Many superintendents from the counties thruout 
the State have sent letters to Superintendent Ron- 
covieri offering to use their best efforts to secure 
employment for the teachers of San Francisco. 

This year there will be no competitive examina- 
tions for teachers. San Francisco now has over 
1,100 for whom she is trying her best to provide. 

On the 24th of May, $98,000, the sum due for April 
salaries was paid over to the teachers, many of whom 
got out of the fire with only the clothes they had on 
their backs. Many have been living in the camps, 
subsisting on rations, waiting for their pay checks 
and the opening of the savings banks in which they 
had small accounts. 


On Monday morning, the 21st of May, vacation 
schools opened in Golden Gate Park. In answer to 
the call of the buglers who rode thru the park, 583 
children reported to teachers on duty, and were 
assigned to places in tents. Seventeen tents have 
been allotted for the use of pupils, and all the grades 
are being looked after. These schools are to last 
for three months, and are well equipped with desks, 
blackboards, and books. While the classes are in 
the tents particular attention will be given to read- 
ing and arithmetic. For work in nature study, etc., 
use will be made of the wealth of material at hand in 
the Park, one of the most beautiful in the world. 
Specialists will give lessons in cooking and have the 
children prepare their own lunches each day. 





_ Principal Armstrong has asked the Park Commis- 
sion for the use of Stow Lake for swimming classes. 
If this request is granted, every boy and girl will go 


bathing at least twice a week. He insists that all 
the school boys shall have their hair closely cropped. 


After the month of privation, dust, and dirt, the 
teachers expected to find the children in rags and 
tatters, unkempt and dirty. To their surprise they 
were as clean and neat as if they had stepped out of 
bandboxes, and rosy and happy. Their month on 
rations in the open air has not impaired their health 
nor taken away their good looks. Under the sys- 
tem of concentration which military authorities in 
charge of the different camps are using it is expected 
that shortly there will be 1,500 school children in 
the camps in Golden Gate Park. 





The Polytechnic High School organized a relief 
club on the 18th of May to sew for the destitute 
refugees. One of Mrs. Hearst’s representatives, 
Miss Eaves, secured a commodious room at the 
Hearst School, and had it fitted up wih sewing 
machines and placed plenty of good materials at the 
disposal of the club which is composed of teachers and 
girls from the Polytechnic. They desire to show 
what their training in sewing has done for them in 
a practical way. 


California claims five per cent. of the money which 
the Government derives from the sale of public lands, 
and the Congressional delegation is making a stren- 
uous effort to have an act passed providing for the 
payment of this money immediately. 





It is estimated that the personal property losses of 
the Board of Education aggregate $219,070. To 
rebuild the destroyed and injured school-houses and 
make them Class A structures will require an ex- 
penditure of $4,346,000. The total sum needed for 
the rehabilitation of the schools is $5,116,570. The 
money which is being contributed by the school 
children of the country for the rebuilding of the 
schools goes into the hands of a committee composed 
of the Mayor, Superintendent, and members of the 
School Board. 


A loss which the schools will feel very keenly is 
that ‘of the public library. Out of 166,344 volumes 
only about 23,000 were saved. The library trustees 
have written to other libraries thruout the United 
States asking what duplicates, if any, they have in 
the way of books, and requesting that a memorandum 
of such books be forwarded to San Francisco with 
the idea of replenishing some of the rare volumes 
once possessed. Only two library buildings, the 
McCreery Branch, damaged to the extent of $2,000 
by the earthquake, and the Fillmore Branch are left 
standing. In money, bonds, insurance, etc., the 
trustees have $1,094,135 at their disposal, but the 
collecting, building, etc., of a library will take time. 





Volunteers from the graduating class of the Com- 
mercial High School are assisting Mr. Arthur 
Macurda, one of the deputy superintendents, in 
running ‘‘a bureau of publicity and promotion” the 
object of which is raising money for the rebuilding 
of schools. It is proposed to send circular letters 
to all educational personages whose addresses can 
be secured, to circulate in all possible ways printed 
and illustrated material telling of the situation and 
its necessities, and to plan class and school enter- 
tainments for raising money. The task is a tre- 
mendous one and worthy of the support of the 
entire country. 
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Ethics of the High School Teacher.* 


T. E. Holiday, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Ethics has reference to the principles of right and 
wrong and the government of conduct in accordance 
therewith. It should not be regarded as an artificial, 
arbitrary set of rules directing one to do this, or to 
do that, under given circumstances, as is the case in 
many religious societies, and with many of the rules 
of the so-called ‘‘Code of Ethics” of the medical 
profession. ‘‘The letter kills; it is the spirit that 
maketh alive.” 

Any rule or set of rules for conduct, followed out 
without an intelligent appreciation of the reasons 
therefor, and a hearty belief in its righteousness, is 
unethical for the individual who follows it. 

No detailed system of ethics for any particular 
class of people can be constructed, therefore, on any 
other grounds than that since each one engages in 
the common activities of the class, certain common 
problems will have to be met and solved by each one. 
The only way to be prepared to solve these problems 
promptly and effectively is to have a knowledge of 
what they are and an intelligent understanding of 
them in all their relations. It is not the one who 
merely intends to do right at all times, who is the 
most moral individual, but it is the one who adds 
to intention the performance based upon the intel- 
ligence and intellectual industry necessary to know 
the significance and interrelations of the various 
elements of the problems arising to call for conduct 
upon his part. 

In this paper we cannot hope to touch upon the 
problem of the High School teacher in any very con- 
crete way and time will allow only a somewhat 
dogmatic statement of them and of correct attitudes 
toward them. There are, we think, however, sound 
reasons for believing the statements are true. 


The High School Teacher's Duty to Himself. 


It is a duty which every high school teacher owes 
to himself to have such intentions as to right and 
wrong deeds, as meet without reserve his own appro- 
val; to have a wholesome human interest in the daily 
life and the duties of all people. In order to do this 
he needs a clear-cut knowledge of history, already 
made and now being made, with an intelligent and 
sympathetic appreciation of the life which lies back 
of conditions, and produces all history. He needs 
to know the features and principles of the various 
world governments and of the laws of economics. 
His education should be so liberal that he is thoroly 
interested in all human needs and activities, and 
capable of an intelligent appreciation of them. He 
owes it to himself to have a profound knowledge of 
his specialty and to be an authority, upon at least 
some phase of the subject which he teaches. 

He owes it to himself and those dependent upon 
him to take steps to secure compensation, approxi- 
mately commensurate with his services to the 
public. He deserves such compensation as will 
enable him to yield from his heart and mind the best 
of which he is capable. He owes it to himself to 
keep alert, active, honest, and true,—to relax, rest, 
and change lines of thought a sufficient length of 
time, every day and year, to enable him to do the 
greatest amount of good in the most effective way 
that his daily, yearly, and life capacities will admit 
of his doing. It may be well to add that it is his 
duty to form some intelligent notion of just what 
this capacity is. 

Duty to Students. 

Most of the high school teacher’s problems are 

those which concern the welfare of his students. His 


*Incorporated in the recent annual report of the Board of 
Education. 


first duty to his students is to know what education 
is, what it ought to accomplish for students; and to 
have very clear notions as to modes of procedure 
necessary to secure the desired result. It is the 
teacher’s duty to know that education consists in 
developing the mental and physical powers so that 
they are’capable of sustained, powerful activity with 
rapidity and accuracy. He should know that edu- 
cation is not so much concerned with either the 
quantity of facts the student is to learn or the depart- 
ment of learning to which these facts belong, as it is 
with the way the mind reacts upon those facts. The 
chief criterion to determine what facts shall be used 
in the educational process is the amount of mental 
nutriment and power that can be given by them to 
those who master them in their various relations. 
The facts and problems with which, he is most likely 
to have to deal directly in earning a livelihood, should, 
of course, be taught, so far as they can be anticipated 
and taught in schools, in such ways as to develop 
power, provided such knowledge can not be better 
obtained after school age, and provided something 
else will not furnish better mental nutriment. The 
term practical education is much abused. It should 
mean that education which best fits an individual to be 
a wholesome human being and to fulfill his duties to 
society and to himself. A great many people and, 
unfortunately, many educators worship at the 
shrine of so-called ‘‘practical education,”” meaning 
thereby only “‘rule of thumb facts” and bread-and- 
butter-securing activities. Necessary as these are, 
many of them can better be learned as the student 
comes to them in later life. They are entirely too 
limited in educative possibilities to give the student 
the breadth and the capacity of mind to do much 
more for himself and the world than merely secure 
his own bread and butter. 

It is the high school teacher’s duty to know and to 
have in some definite usable form, before he gives the 
first lesson in any course, as nearly as may be, the 
exact matter he intends to give his students, and a 
method by means of which he intends to present it, 
for the purpose of having them secure the best they 
can get from the entire course. I think the time 
is very nearly at hand when this duty will become a 
requirement in all first-class high schools. It is the 
teacher’s duty to be alert in learning the effect of 
the work given upon each student, to alter the work 
if necessary to suit the student’s needs, or to get 
students to alter their attitudes to better fit them 
for receiving benefit. 

The teacher’s attitude toward well-disposed stu- 
dents should be one of frank approval and for the 
evilly disposed student, one of just as frank disap- 
proval of his evil motives and deeds. The expression 
of disapproval of the latter, however, should carry 
with it more tact, if possible, than the expression of 
approval of the former. The student should know 
(not from words) but from straightforward dealings 
that the teacher has no hatred for him, personally, 
but only regret for his folly and yearning for his 
entrance into the pleasure of a life guided by right 
motives. False sympathy on the part of the teacher 
for the wrong-doer and affectation, which tends to 
cover up and obscure wrong actions and principles, 
are directly responsible for many criminal lives and 
for the sickly sentimentality extant in regard to 
crime and criminals. 

It is the teacher’s duty to have or acquire such 
poise as will command respect and convince the 
student of his sympathy, right intention, and fear- 
lessness in right-doing; to know something of the 
individual life and aspirations or lack of aspirations 
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of each student; to temper his intercourse with 
students so that they will feel and know that any 
intellectual or moral question upon which they may 
desire true help and guidance will, in its treatment 
by the teacher, be shorn of all affectation and pre- 
tence, and treated upon its merits so far as the 
teacher’s capacity and knowledge permits. This 
attitude will attract students having worthy motives 
to the teacher and cause them to confide in him to 
their great advantage. Evilly-disposed and shiftless 
students may be caused by this attitude to seem to 
shun the teacher, but they will nevertheless have a 
wholesome respect for him and will in the end be 
benefited, instead of injured as they would be from 
any mock sentimentality involving sympathetic 
approval and good fellowship on the part of the 
teacher for such students, from whatever conscious 
or unconscious motives the teacher may have for 
such actions. 

It is certainly an injustice to every one of his 
students for a teacher to lower so much the amount 
and quality of the subject matter he gives in a 
course, that the average student gets a weak mental 
diet from it and, perhaps, only enough pleasure to 
make it a pleasant pastime with no permanent good 
results. This lowering of the standard below what 
is necessary and best is always bad, but the lowering 
of it for the purpose merely of making the subject or 
the teacher seem popular, or to enable the teacher to 
engage in improper social or political activities, 
whether inside the school or in public or private 
affairs outside the school, is especially reprehensible. 
It is his duty to spread before his students as nutri- 
tious and wholesome a mental diet as his scholarship 
and best judgment will permit, and to serve it with 
such delicacy and attractiveness as will induce as 
many as possible to partake of it advantageously. 
He should, however, avoid all such condiments, 
(peppers, spices, etc.) as may give to the students 
false standards, and hence result in mental dyspepsia. 


Duty to All Students in the School. 


The earnest, thoughtful teacher will take a whole- 
some, intelligent interest in the common activities 
and personal relations of the entire student body, 
and will have a sympathetic and active interest in 
promoting what is good and eradicating what is bad. 
He will be personally and sympathetically affected 
by things which give pleasure and displeasure to 
wholesome-minded students and will be sufficiently 
appreciative of the causes which make those things, 
which ought to give pleasure, unpleasant, and vice- 
versa, in order that he may be able to exert a strong 
influence in producing different states of mind. If I 
may be permitted two illustrations from many close 
at hand, I would say that a more wholesome interest 
on the part of our teachers ought to result in the 
eradication of the un-American ideas and other crying 
evils which are being fostered by literary societies 
(so-called) as they now exist. They should be re- 
organized upon bases containing such a rational set 
of principles as will bring within the reach of every 
student in the school the highest good and most 
wholesome relaxations which can come from the 
right kind of literary societies. 

As a second illustration, I would say that I believe 
it his duty to take an active interest and pleasure in 


making athletics in the schools a scientific, whole- . 


some, pleasure-giving, and powerful educational 
factor. The combined intelligence of high school 
teachers is certainly equal to the task of devising 
such kinds of athletic activities as will develop in 
students healthful and strong bodies and that splen- 
did physical courage which gives confidence and 
makes of a man an accomplisher of deeds inspired by 
high purposes and not merely one who takes, per- 
adventure, a modicum of pleasure in their contem- 
plation. Clean, vigorous, developing, and pleasure- 
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giving athletics must and should take an ever in- 
creasing place of importance in our schools. The 
game of football with a’: of the deaths, maimings, and 
otherwise permanent injuries resulting from it every 
year, to say nothing of the malignant passions it 
arouses and the brutalizing effect it has upon the 
emotions of those who witness it, cannot well be 
regarded by any right-thinking person as a thing to 
be cherished longer by the American people. A 
— more dangerous than the Spanish bull fight or 
than an American prize fight—it is a game so bad 
that the better it is played the more dangerous it is 
physically and the worse in moral effects it becomes, 
—it certainly should be forbidden by the law. In 
the meantime, teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and members of Boards of Education should get out 
of the cowardly position into which they have been 
inadvertently placed as tacitly approving or openly 
encouraging the game, and take the position that our 
educational institutions shall not any longer be 
centers for demoralizing our young people or endan- 
gering any of their lives or chances for future useful- 
ness by any game so brutal. The time has long been 
ripe for such action. Why not act now and prevent 
further evil influence. Let such action be once 
taken and a committee of earnest, intelligent men 
will quickly devise things without objectionable 
features to supplant the game and give far more 
pleasure to many persons than the brutal excres- 
cence of the 19th century, known as football. 

Each teacher should do some intelligent thinking 
and will make it forcible and necessary for each 
student (at least each one who receives the school’s 
stamp of approval), to get a wholesome well-rounded 
mental development and as rich (not superficial), a 
view of the various lines of human interests as his 
time and capacity will permit. We have already 
done much by getting the courses organized into 
groups of properly related subjects but it is to each 
individual teacher that we must look to do his part 
if the high school is to approximate its possibilities 
or _ make it better than having no high schools 
at all. 


(To be continued.) 


BPX 
Finger Nail Dirt. 


Seventy-eight examinations of the impurities under 
finger nails were recently made in the bacteriological 
laboratories of Vienna, and the cultivations thus 
produced showed thirty-six kinds of micrococci, 
eighteen baccilli, three sarcine, and various varieties, 
the spores of common mold being very frequently 
present. It is sometimes said that the scratch of a 
nail is poisonous. There is no reason to suspect the 
nail tissue; it is more likely the germs laid in a wound 
from a bacterial nest under the nail. 

Children are very apt to neglect to purify their 
nails when washing hands; and this matter is not 
always sufficiently attended to among surgical 
patients. Personal cleanliness is a part of civie duty, 
and, as Dr. Accott well expressed the matter in an 
address to teachers, should be taught to schocl 
children and insisted on in practice. 

—British Medical Journal. 


ERP 
Two Earthquakes for One ’Frisco School. 


The Girls’ High School was so wrecked by the 
severe earthquake that visited San Francisco ten 
years ago that repairs to the extent of $4,000 were 
necessary. Now, tho the two lower floors of the 
big -brick structure can be saved, $375,000 are re- 
quired to rebuild it. The laboratory apparatus, 
valued at between $75,000 and $100,000 was saved, 
also 2384 books from the library, and 2,500 books 
belonging to the pupils. —M. R. G. 
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Virgil’s AEneid. 


By C. S. Griffin, New York. 
[Concluded.] 


Line 714.—Lethe, a river in the lower world, whose 
water caused forgetfulness. 

Line 724.—Bennett, in his note on this line (Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid, Books I.-VI., by Charles E. Bennett; 
Allyn and Bacon, publishers,): ‘In these lines 
Virgil puts in the mouth of Anchises certain Greek 
philosophical views concerning the nature of the 
universe. The universe is represented as pervaded 
thru all its parts by spiritual essence (spiritus). It 
is to their perpetuation in this all-pervading spiritual 
essence that animated beings owe the life principle. 
But the spiritual essence of mortals becomes impaired 
as a result of contact with the grosser corporeal 
elements of their nature. Hence the necessity of 
purification of the spirits of the dead before they 
may become again incarnate.” 

Line 725.—The ‘‘Titanian orb,” referring to the 
sun, child of the Titan Hyperion. 

Line 763.—Silvius, son of Aeneas and Lavinia, 
and king after the death of Aeneas and Ascanius. 

Line 764.—Lavinia, a Latin princess, daughter of 
King Latinus, and wife of Aeneas. 

Line 767.—Legendary kings of Alba Longa. 

Line 773.—Nomentum, a town in Latium; Gabii, 
a Latin town near the Alban hills; Fidena, or Fidenae, 
another town of Latium. 

Line 774.—Collatia, a Sabine town near Gabii. 

Line 775.—Pometii, site unknown. Castrum Inui, 
a town of the Rutuli, south of Rome. (Inuus, an 
ancient god of flocks and herds.) Bola, a town in 
Latium. Cora, a mountain town, southeast of 
Rome. 

Line 778.—Romulus, see note on Book I., line 275. 

Line 784.—Berecyntia, Cybele, or Rhea, so-called 
from Mt. Berecyntus in Phrygia. Rhea was the 
daughter of Coelus and Terra and the wife of Saturn 
(god of time). She became the mother of Vesta, 
Ceres, Juno, Pluto, Neptune, and Jupiter. Saturn 
devoured all his children, but when Rhea was about 
to give birth to Jupiter she fled to Crete. When 
Jupiter was born, she gave Saturn a stone wrapped 
like a child, which the god swallowed, supposing it 
to be the babe. Under the name of Cybele she was 
worshipped thruout Phrygia. 

Line 790.—Augustus Caesar, Emperor at Rome, 
and patron of the poet Virgil. 

Line 794.—Garamantes, a tribe of Northern Africa. 
Indi, the people of India. 

Line 796.—Atlas, see Book I., line 741. 

Line 799.—The Maeotis Sea (now Sea of Azov), 
an inland sea north of the Black Sea. The Scythian 
tribes on its banks were called by the general name 
Maeotae. 

Line 801.—Alcides, Hercules. 

Line 802.—Two of the twelve labors of Hercules 
were fighting the Lernaean hydra, and destroying 
the Erymanthian boars. Lerna, a marsh near Argos. 

Tine 804.—Linus, or Bacchus, is conceived as 
going about the world driving tigers, and carrying 
the blessings of civilization. The reins of his steeds 
are appropriately wound with leaves of the vine. 

Line 805.—The god was said to have set out on 
his journey from Nysa, a mountain of India. 

Line 810.—Reference is made to Numa Pompilius, 
who succeeded Romulus. 

Tine 811.—Cures, a town of the Sabines, the birth- 
place of Numa. 

Line 814.—Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome. 
Taine 815.—Ancus Marcius, fourth king of Rome. 


Line 817.—Tarquinii, Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth 
king and Tarquinius Superbus, the seventh king of 
Rome. 

Line 818.—Brutus, son of Tarquinia, sister of 
Tarquinius Superbus. After Lucretia had stabbed 
herself because she had been maltreated by Sextus 
Tarquinius, Brutus roused the Romans to expel the 
Tarquins. He was elected first consul, after the 
banishment of the kings. 

Line 820.—It is said that Brutus’ sons joined a 
conspiracy for the restoration of the Tarquins, and 
that Brutus had them put to death as traitors. 

Line 824.—The Decii, father and son, both of 
whom had the name Publius Decius Mus. _ The 
father gave his life for his countrymen in the Latin 
War, 340, B. C., the son in the war against the Gauls, 
295 B. C. 
Livia, the wife of Emperor Augustus, belonged. 

Line 825.—Titus Manlius received the surname 
Torquatus because he took a gold necklace from a 
Gaul whom he killed. Camillus, Furius Camillus, 
dictator at Rome in 396, when he conquered the city 
of Veii. 

Line 830.—Caesar’s daughter Julia was married 
to Pompey. Monoecus, a town on the coast of Li- 
guria. Caesar descended the Alps from Gaul, at the 
beginning of the Civil War. 

Line 836.—Mummius conquered and destroyed 
Corinth, in 146 B. C. 

Line 838.—Lucius Aemilius Paulus in 168 B. C. 
conquered Perseus, King of Macedonia, at Pydna. 

Line 841.—Marcus Porcius Cato, the well-known 
censor at Rome. Aulus Cornelius Cossus killed 
Tolumnius, the Veientine king, in 436, B. C. 

Line 842.—The Gracchi—Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus, the champions of the rights of the people. 
Scipiadae—Scipio Africanus Major, who ended the 
Second Punic War by the battle of Zama; and Scipio 
yi Minor, who destroyed Carthage in 146 

Line 844.—Gaius Atilius Regulus Serranus, gen- 
eral in the first Punic War. He was said to have 
been sowing seed on his farm when he was informed 
by messenger of his election as consul; hence the 
surname Serranus. 

Line 845.—The most noted of the Fabii was Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, who was surnamed Cunctator, 
because of his policy of avoiding battle with the 
Carthaginian general, Hannibal. 

Line 856.—Marcus Claudius Marcellus, famous in 
connection with the Second Punic War. He was 
called ‘‘ The Sword of Rome.” 

Iine 859.—Marcellus was the third to win the 
spolia opima, arms taken from the leader of the 
hostile forces. Romulus and Cossus, the two before 
Marcellus to win them, had dedicated the ‘‘spoils”’ 
to Jupiter Feretrius. Marcellus dedicated his to 
Quirinus, the deified Romulus. 

Tine 861.—Marcellus, son of Augustus’ sister 
Octavia. Augustus had intended to make him his 
successor, but the youth died in 23 B. C. 

Line 873.—The Campus Martius, where Marcellus’ 
funeral was held. 

Line 874.—Marcellus’s ashes were placed in a 
mausoleum beside the River Tiber. 

Line 891.—The people of Laurentium, the city of 
King Latinus. 

Line 900.—Cajetae, a town in Latium; named for 
Aeneas’ old nurse. 


Druisi, a well-known family, to which — 
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Substitute for Promotional Examination in Chicago. 


As proposed by Superintendent F. W. Cooley for.the teachers of Chicago. Reprinted from the columns of the 
“Chicago Teachers’ Federation Bulletin,” where it was used by courtesy of the Committee on School Management. 


“The Superintendent of Schools respectfully re- 
ports, that, in his opinion, any well-grounded hope 
of improving the work in the schools of Chicago 
must be based upon an educational policy which 
gives to every teacher the opportunity and the in- 
centive for self-improvement. The Board of Edu- 
cation should offer opportunities to the teachers to 
advance along professional and academic lines, and 
an incentive to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered them, in the shape of higher remuneration 
for their services when they do so. 

“With a permanent tenure of office, with oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement, freely provided by 
the Board of Education, and with a remuneration 
proportioned to the use made of these opportunities, 
we may hope to see the schools of Chicago steadily 
improve. 

* o * % % * * * 

““A schedule of salaries that takes nothing but 
length of service into consideration will not provoke 
interest in the work of education and a desire to 
improve the quality of the work done in the schools. 
A schedule of salaries that requires mere existence 
on the part of a teacher, but does not recognize the 
difference between time-serving and devotion to the 
interest of the school, is illogical and unfair. 

“While there will always be many teachers whose 
consciences and interest in doing a good piece of 
work keep them up to a high standard of efficiency, 
even they will feel the injustice of a system of re- 
wards that pays the time-server as much as the 
hard-working, conscientious teachers receive. We 
should, therefore, recognize in our schedules of 
salaries the principle of merit. In determining 
merit we must call into service, not merely the esti- 
mates of principals and superintendents, but some 
more uniform test that will, in a measure, estimate 
progress in professional and academic work.” 

While it was fully recognized that a written ex- 
amination was not an entirely satisfactory test, 
there did not exist at the time any more adequate 
means for determining the fitness of a candidate 
for promotion. The principals’ marks did not fur- 
nish a proper basis, because at that time every prin- 
cipal had his own standard of marking, and there 
was no provision for the equalizing of these standards 
by any central body. In 1902, when the present 
plan went into operation, there was no definite pro- 
vision for encouraging or enabling teachers to con- 
tinue their education after they came into the 
system. To a small extent the universities were 
supplying this want, but comparatively little was 
being done, except on the private initiative of indi- 
vidual teachers. Accordingly the Superintendent 
of Schools, in recommending that promotion of 
teachers to a higher group of salaries should be de- 
termined by a written examination, added a recom- 
mendation that, 

“For the purpose of aiding teachers to prepare 
for advancement to the first group, classes in studies 
included in the professional and academic examina- 
tions shall be organized and conducted by the 
principal and faculty of the Chicago Normal School 
va such times and places as may be agreed upon 
ater.” 

The entire plan recommended by the Superin- 
tendent was adopted by the Board of Education, 
and a new and advanced salary schedule went into 
effect in the following January. 

_From the first every attempt was made to obviate 
disadvantages which it was generally admitted 
were bound up in a plan that involved a written 
examination as the sole test for promotion. In the 


first place, the inequality of principals’ marks was 
corrected by referring them all to the Board of Dis- 
trict Superintendents for adjustment on a uniform 
scale. When this was done, in the fall of 1903, 
these marks were used as an element in the promo- 
tion of the teacher, counting as one-third in the 
total credits. 

The Normal Extension classes have steadily 
grown in popularity and value. When they were 
first announced several hundred teachers expressed 
an intention of joining. Within two years the num- 
ber doubled and trebled, and finally a majority of 
all the public school teachers in the city were en- 
rolled in one or more classes. The system grew 
more rapidly than was consistent with good man- 
agement, but during 1904-5 a special effort was 
made to put all the classes on a sound professional 
basis. The class period, which custom had limited 
to one hour, was extended to the length of a double 
period, as originally designed. The method of con- 
ducting the class-work was changed from the lecture 
system to the method of a study class, and the num- 
ber of classes in which any teacher might enroll was 
limited to two. These changes involved a reduction 
of thirty per cent. in the number of Normal Exten- 
sion classes, but did not involve any substantial 
reduction in the total number of persons enrolled in 
the classes. More than compensating for the reduc- 
tion in numbers was the resulting increase in the 
dignity and efficiency of the work thus placed upon 
a firmer basis of scholarship and motive. 

The last few years have witnessed great changes 
in the requirements of all professional schools. 
During that time all of the more important normal 
schools have lengthened their courses from one 
year to two years. Some of the best of them have 
added a third and even a fourth year. There is no 
reason to believe that the teacher’s preparation 
should be less thoro and long-continued than that 
demanded of any other professional man or woman. 
We cannot admit that a two years’ course at the 
Normal School is sufficient to complete a teacher’s 
professional education. The equivalent of at least 
another year or two of systematic study should be 
included in the plans of every teacher, and there is 
a great advantage in having some part of this ad- 
vanced study undertaken after the teacher has had 
an extended period of actual experience in the school 
room. 

There has been a great change in elementary 
school teaching, a change which has affected both 
subject matter and methods of presentation, and 
which has necessitated constant readjustment on 
the part of the teacher, both from the cultural and 
from the pedagogical standpoint. There is no sub- 
ject taught to-day as it was twenty years ago. 
There is no subject along which great advancement 
has not been made by scholarly investigators, and 
in which the methods of presentation have not 
changed with the progress of the times. In addition 
to subjects which are taught differently, the curri- 
cula of to-day include many subjects which were 
not taught at all in the schools of the past, and the 
older teachers have not had an opportunity to 
study systematically the newer subjects which they 
are required to teach. The best way to handle 
these newer subjects is to offer the regular class- 
room teacher an opportunity, first to develop her 
special interest and talent, and then to teach in the 
schools, under some form of the departmental 
method, the special subject in which she is interested. 
This seems to be the line along which the problem 
of handling the special subjects must finally b- 
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solved. Domestic science and construction work 
can then be put upon the same permanent basis as 
other studies. The providing of opportunities for 
specialization and continuous professional growth 
on the part of all the teachers in our schools is a 
legitimate part of the work of the Normal School, 
and it is the belief of the Superintendent of Schools 
that the Normal Extension department is solving 
the problem. 

Last year the director of Normal Extension work 
and the principal of the Normal School recommended 
that credit for work done in the classes be given 
towards the advancement of teachers in elementary 
schools, and a tentative announcement that such a 
plan was in contemplation was made by the Super- 
intendent of Schools at different times during the 
year. Such recognition is undoubtedly the logical 
result of the new organization of the classes. The 
Superintendent believes that the Normal Extension 
work is now established on such a basis that credit 
for work done in these classes may be counted for 
advancement, and that persons who complete a 
sufficient number of courses in a satisfactory way 
ought to be promoted to the next group of salaries 
without examination. 

The Superintendent therefore recommends that 
teachers, head assistants, and principals who are 
eligible for promotion be allowed, if they so elect, to 
substitute five courses of study, of not less than 
thirty-six hours each, for the examination require- 
ments contained in Section 269 of the Rules and 
Regulations of the Board of Education. Such 
courses of study offered for advancement to a higher 
group shall be pursued under the direction of the 
Chicago Normal School, or in some accredited insti- 
tution of learning authorized by law to confer aca- 
demic degrees. Courses of study pursued in such 
degree-giving institutions may be accepted for 
credit towards advancement to a higher group, 
upon approval of such institutions by the principal 
of the Chicago Normal School and the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, but no courses of study shall be so 
accepted which are not superior in grade to the 
work in the Chicago public high schools or a college 
preparatory school or other school forfsecondary 
education, even tho such preparatory school or 
secondary school may be a part of a degree-giving 
institution. Such courses of study shall be deemed 
successfully completed when the proper official of 
the institution shall certify in writing that said 
course has been satisfactorily completed, and when 
such report has been approved by the principal of 
the Normal School and the Superintendent of 
Schools; provided that if such course has been taken 
in a degree-giving institution, such official shall also 
certify that said course has been credited in said 
institution toward the attainment of an academic 
degree. The Superintendent of Schools and the 
principal of the Chicago Normal School shall have 
authority to take such steps as they deem necessary 
to satisfy themselves of the satisfactory nature and 
completion of these courses. 

In determining the eligibility of elementary 
teachers for advancement to a higher group, credit 
shall be allowed upon the following basis, a general 
average of eighty per cent. being required: 

A. Efficiency marks for the preceding 
school year, as equalized by the 
Board of District Superintendents. 5 credits. 
B. Five courses of study successfully 
completed, with an average of not 
less than seventy-five per cent. in 
each course, one credit each..... 5 credits. 
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Any teacher hotdinn - do so may substitute a 
written examination based on the work outlined in 
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any one of the groups of subjects of study authorized 
under this rule for one or more of the five courses 
of study required, provided that the mark obtained 
in each of such examinations shall not be less than 
seventy-five per cent., in which case the teacher 
shall receive for said examination the credit belong- 
ing to the course of study for which it is substituted. 
Elementary teachers who comply with the other 
requirements of this rule, and who possess certificates 
to teach music, drawing, German, household arts, 
or manual training, shall be credited with two and 
one-half courses towards advancement to a higher 
group of salaries. 

Teachers of physical culture, household arts, and 
manual training in the elementary schools, teachers 
in kindergartens, and teachers of the deaf shall be 
eligible for advancement to a higher group, upon 
conditions similar to those required of teachers in 
elementary schools, provided that not more than 
two courses of study or examinations offered by 
such special teachers shall be based on the subjects 
in which their special certificates were granted, and 
that any courses of study or examinations offered 
in subjects in which their special certificates were 
granted shall be of an advanced nature. 

Teachers in high schools and principals of ele- 
mentary schools shall be eligible for advancement 
from the third to the second group, upon conditions 
similar to those required of teachers in elementary 
schools, provided that no course of study or ex- 
amination shall be accredited to any teacher in a 
high school or principal of an elementary school, 
unless said work is graduate work such as would 
be accepted for the degree of Master of Arts by an 
accredited institution authorized to confer said de- 
gree. Teachers in high schools and principals of 
elementary schools shall be eligible for advancement 
from the second to the first group upon conditions 
similar to those required for advancement from 
the third to the second group, provided that the 
courses of study or examinations offered for advance- 
ment to the first group, including any previously 
offered for advancement from the third to the 
second group, shall be equal in amount to a year’s 
graduate work such as would be accepted for the 
degree of Master of Arts by an accredited institution 
authorized to confer said degree; and provided 
further, that after June 30, 1907, no teacher in a 
high school or principal of an elementary school 
shall be eligible for advancement to the first group 
unless his efficiency average for the preceding school 
year is eighty-five or over. 

The course of study provided for in the above 
rule shall be elected from courses included in the 
following groups of subjects: 

Education, including history and philosophy of 
education, school organization, science and art of 
instruction, special method, and educational ideals 
and classics. 

Psychology, including introductory psychology, 
genetic and functional psychology, psychology ap- 
plied to education, comparative psychology, the 
psychology of special subjects, and the psychology 
of abnormal, sub-normal, and defective children. 

Mathematics, solid geometry, college algebra, 
trigonometry, analytics, and calculus. 

Physical Science, including physics and chemistry. 

Geographical Science, including physical, mathe- 
matical, political and commercial geography, geology, 
and geographic drawing. 

Biological Science, including zoology, botany, 
physiology, hygiene, and nature study. 

Physical Education, including applied anatomy, 
the physiology of exercise, and gymnastic history, 
theory, and practice. Students electing courses in 
physical education will not be given credit for gym- 
nastic exercise alone, but will be required to offer 
both theory and practice courses, and also to offer 
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courses in general physiology and hygiene, and the 
psychology of exercise. 

Music, including both vocal and instrumental 
music, elementary harmony and composition, and 
the history of music. Students electing courses in 
music will be required to offer courses in the theory 
and history of music as well as the vocal and instru- 
mental courses, and also to offer at least one course 
in English, or in the philosophy of art. 

English Language and Literature, including gram- 
mar, composition, rhetoric, oral reading, the study 
of English and American authors, and of literary 
types, periods, movements, and history. 

Foreign Language, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
or Spanish, including literature, grammar, compo- 
sition, and the history of the language and literature. 
Students electing courses in foreign language will 
also be required to offer a course in the history of 
the people whose language is the subject of study. 

History, including the history of the United States, 
the medieval and modern history of European 
countries, and the history of the ancient world. 

Political Science, including civics, economics, soci- 
ology, and industrial history. 

Art, including drawing, composition and design, 
color, the study of masterpieces of historic and 
modern art, the history and philosophy of art, con- 
structive design, and mechanical drawing. Students 
electing courses in art will be required also to offer 
courses in the history and philosophy of art, and at 
least one course in manual training or constructive 
art. 

Manual Training, including work in wood, paper, 
cardboard, leather, metal, textiles, weaving, basketry, 
clay-modeling, bookbinding, applied design, con- 
structive and mechanical design, and the history 
and philosophy of manual training and the science 
of its materials. Students electing courses in manual 
training will be required also to offer courses in 
mechanical drawing or constructive design, and 
courses in the history and philosophy of manual 
training, including the psychology of handwork. 

Sewing, including drafting and pattern-making, 
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cutting, sewing, fitting, constructing and repairing 
simple garments; also the study of textiles and 
fibers, and the principles of design, proportion, and 
color harmony. Students electing courses in sewing 
will also be expected to offer courses in art, prefer- 
ably design; in manual training, preferably textiles 
and weaving, and in the psychology of handwork. 

~ Cookery and Dietetics, including the structure, 
composition, preparation and serving of foods, food 
materials and their values and uses, dietetics, and 
hygienic cookery. Students electing courses in 
cookery and dietetics will be required also to offer 
courses in chemistry, physiology, and hygiene. 

In accrediting such courses of study for advance- 
ment to a higher group at .east two of the courses 
elected by any teacher or principal shall be in one 
and the same group, and no teacher or principal shall 
be allowed to offer for credit work done in more 
than two of the said groups of subjects or in more 
than one course classitied as an introductory course 
in any group. No course of study or examination 
taken prior to the present school year, or prior to 
the assignment in the Chicago public schools of the 
teacher or principal offering it, shall be accredited 
under this rule, excepting that any teacher who has 
not yet completed the promotional examination, 
but who has credit for one subject in that exami- 
nation, shall be credited with two and one-half 
courses towards advancement to a higher group. A 
teacher or principal who has received credit under 
these rules for a course of study or examination 
shall not receive an additional credit for the com- 
pletion of the same course of study or examination 
a second time. No teacher shall be permitted to 
enroll in more than two courses in any one year, 
and no teacher who has not completed the fourth 
year of the second group shall be permitted to enroll 
im more than one course in any one year. At least 
two of the said courses or examinations offered by 
any teacher or principal for advancement to a higher 
group shall have been taken and satisfactorily com- 
pleted within the two years next preceding the pro- 
motion of said teacher. 





Boston Method of School-House Construction. _ III. 


HANDICRAFT ROOMS. 


(1) This work in high schools corresponds with and 
is a continuation of the manual training work in 
grammar schools. 

(2) Size—A space 30 by 40 feet appears to be 
ample for this work. 

(3) Light.—As for a class-room. 

(4) Equipment.*—Twenty-eight of the 36-inch 
manual training benches, fitted with two vises. 
Teacher’s demonstration bench; clay modeling 
boards; wall bench, fitted with iron vises and tool 
drawers and racks; gas hose-cock terminals above 
bench; buffer, grindstone, lathe, sewing-machine for 
leather work—these four run by power; gas blast- 
burners and blow-pipes for annealing metals; drill 
and punch and metal beating-anvils. Under con- 
sideration for future installation, mechanical equip- 
ment operated by power, wood-turning lathe, four 
metal-turning lathes, small circular saw, etc. Cases 
for work in process, instruments, etc. Room for the 
storage of lumber and supplies. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


(1) Size—The space should be approximate to 
that of a large class-room, intended to seat about 80 
pupils, that is, in the neighborhood of 30 by 40 feet, 
and this space should accommodate the kitchen, two 
small rcoms for showing the care of a dining-room 


*This equipment, while recommended by the authorities, 
has not as yet been given any final test, and is subject to con- 
siderable modification. 


and of a bedroom, and a china-closet and pantry. 

(2) Light, Heat, etc——The same as that for other 
rooms, with additional ventilation in the kitchen. 

(3) Equipment.—The kitchen to contain the same 
equipment as that for grammar school cooking- 
rooms, but for 24 stations only; a kitchen pantry 
fitted with shelving and a china closet fitted with a 
sink; drawers, cupboards, and shelves enclosed with 
glass doors. The dining-room and bedroom simply 
finished rooms having no equipment except the 
furniture. 

DRAWING-ROOM. 


(1) Size——The size should be about the area of a 
large class-room, and is preferably divided into two 
drawing-rooms with a workroom between. 

(2) Light——Light preferably from the north. This 
is not a necessity except for the room in which draw- 
ing is done from models. 

(3) Equipment.—Will include cases for drawing 
boards, for models and stock, a book-case, the details 
of which are given in Appendix XII., and a small 
sink, with hot and cold water. 


LUNCH-ROOM. 

(1) The lunch-room equipment in high schocls 
will-depend largely upon the location of the schocl 
If the pupils come from a distance and a large pro- 
portion of them stay for the noon hour, the Board 
puts in a lunch counter, equipped so that simple food 
can be served hot. This is generally managed by 
arrangement with outside caterers. 
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LIBRARY. 


(1) A space equivalent to a small class-room is 
ample for library purposes. The book accommoda- 
tion will depend somewhat on the size of the school. 
The library is planned as a reading-room, that is, 
with the books in the room and not in the separate 
class-rooms. 

WARDROBES. 


(1) In high schools a common wardrobe situated 
on the lower floor is advised for all the clothing, to 
avoid bringing dirt into the upper floors. There 
being an attendant on the lower floor the room as a 
whole can be locked up. 

(2) Laght——The room should have outside light. 

(3) Heat and Ventilation—It should be thoroly 
heated and ventilated. 

(4) Equipment.—The poles, hooks, etc.; will be 
similar to those used in the other schools. 


Heating, Ventilation, and Electric Systems. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION GRAVITY SYSTEM. 

(1) Heat-ducts jor School-rooms.—(a) Size-—Allow 
about one square foot area cross section for each nine 
occupants. 

(b) Location in a corner room to be within 10 feet 
of outside wall. 

(c) Location in a room with one outside wall to be 
on inside wall near middle. 

‘ (d) Bottom of opening to be about 8 feet above 
oor. 

(e) Opening to be same area as duct. 

(7) Opening will be provided with 4-inch ground 
and galvanized iron. 

(g) Galvanized iron deflectors painted to match 
walls will be placed in each opening. 

(2) Vent-ducts for School-rooms.—(a) Size-—Allow 
about one square foot area cross section for each 10 
occupants. 

(b) Location in a corner room at inside corner of 
room, and where possible on same wall as heat-duct. 

(c) Location in a room with one outside wall to be 
on inside wall as near middle as possible. 

(d) The opening will be full size of vent-duct. 

(e) The floor will be carried into the bottom of 
duct and baseboard carried in around. The inside 
of duct to be finished to match adjoining wall. 

(f) No guard will be installed. 

FAN SYSTEM. 

(1) Heat-ducts jor School-rooms.—(a) Size-—Allow 
about one square foot area cross section for each 
fourteen occupants. 

(b) Location in a corner room to be within 10 feet 
of outside wall. 

(c) Location in a room with one outside wall, to be 
on inside wall near middle. 

‘ (d) Bottom of opening to be about 8 feet above 
oor. 

‘ (e) Opening to be one-third larger than area of 
uct. 

(f) Opening will be provided with 4-inch ground 
and galvanized iron. 

(g) Galvanized iron deflectors to match wall will 
be placed in each opening. 

EXHAUST FAN SYSTEM. 

(1) Vent-ducts jor School-rooms.—(a) Size.—Allow 
about one square foot cross section for each sixteen 
occupants. 

(b) Location in a corner room at inside of room, 
and where possible on same wall as heat-duct. 

(c) Location in a room with one outside wall, on 
inside wall near middle. 

(d) The opening will be full size of vent-duct. 

(e) The floor will be carried into the bottom of 
duct and baseboard carried in around. The inside 
of duct will be finished to match adjoining wall. 

TOILET-ROOMS VENT. 
(1) Each doorway into toilet-rooms is to have an 
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opening either thru lower panels with register face 
or underneath the door, equal in net area to the size 
of vent-duct from room. 

(2) Size of vent-duct from toilets to be equal to 12 
square inches each closet and each 16 inches of 
urinal space. 

WARDROBE VENTS. 

(1) Each room to have a vent duct 1% feet area 
cross section with top and bottom registers. 

(2) The doorway into wardrobe rooms at end far- 
thest from vent-duct is to have free opening from 
school-rooms provided as for toilet-rooms, so that air 
can pass from school-room thru wardrobe and out 
vent-duct. Door 14 inches from floor will answer. 

ELECTRIC WORK. 

(1) Service——(a) This should enter basement un- 
derground at location to be determined by reference 
to Edison mains and building arrangements. 

(6) Main switch, cut-outs, and meter should be 
located as close to service as possible and placed in a 
cabinet. 

(2) Conduits—(a) All wires to be run in an iron 
conduit concealed, except conduits for mains in 
basement, and side outlets in boiler, engine, and 
stack-rooms. 

(b) Tap circuit conduits to be run above rough 
floor wherever possible. If floor construction will 
not allow this they are to run below floor beams and 
above ceiling, a space of 2 inches being left in which 
they can be run. 

(3) Wire Slot.—Near each end of a large building, 
or near the center of a small one, either an open 
shaft at least 24 inches by 30 inches, or a slot in wall 
4 inches deep and 18 inches wide, should be provided 
from a point four feet below basement ceiling to a 
point above ceiling of top floor. 

(4) Cabinets.—All cabinets to be furnished by 
wiring contractor, but finished by the general con- 
tractor. 

(5) Cutting. —All cutting and patching to be done 
by the general contractor. 

(6) Outlets—(a) Class-rooms to be provided with 
6 four-light ceiling outlets, controlled by two switches 
and one light for teacher. 

(b) Wardrobes to have 1 two-light ceiling outlet, 
controlled by switch in class-room. 

(c) Corridors to be lighted from ceiling wherever 
possible. 

(d) Height of side outlets in rooms to be 6 feet, 
_ in corridors 6 feet 4 inches. Switch outlets to be 
4 feet. 

(e) Switches in corridors, play-rooms, and pupils’ 
toilet-rooms to be operated by private key. 

(7) Fixtures.—Fixtures in class-rooms to be of 
special design to combine a direct and diffused light. 

(8) Gas.—Gas outlets to be provided in all corri- 
dors, vestibules, stairways, and boiler-room; all 
except vestibule to be wall-outlets. Gas piping to 
be included in the engineer’s work. 

(9) Stereopticon.—All grammar halls and high 
schools to be provided with an electric stereopticon 
and reflectoscope. 

(10) Clocks and Bells—(a) All schools to be pro- 
— with a system of clocks, operated by a master 
clock. 

(b) All primary schools to be provided with a 
system of signal bells, operated by push-buttons. 

(c) In all grammar and high schools the bell sys- 
tem to be operated automatically by master clock, 
according to prearranged program. 

(11) Telephones.—lIn all schools, each class-room, 
hall, teachers’ room, and boiler room to be connected 
to master’s office, or to room occupied by the first as- 
sistant, by a telephone system. 

(12) Auxiliary Fire-Alarm.—At one or more 
points in each floor there-are to be located push- 
buttons connected with an auxiliary fire-alarm box, 
which is a part of the city fire-alarm system. 
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The American Institute. 


The seventy-sixth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction will take place at New 
Haven, Conn., July 9-12. A large and distinguished 
gathering will attend this convention. The govern- 
ors of several States, and the presidents and leading 
faculty members of most of the universities, colleges, 
and schools of the East will be present. In all about 
eight hundred delegates and some three thousand 
guests are expected. 

The three days’ program which has been an- 
nounced divides the work of the convention into 
consideration of elementary schools, secondary 
schools, athletics in schools and colleges, training of 
teachers, supervision, State and local administration, 
peace instruction, civic and manual training, librar- 
ies, teachers’ wages, state certificates, tenure of office, 
and pensions. Some of the ablest educational and 
social workers in the country will deliver nearly a 
hundred addresses. 

Yale has placed its equipment and lecture halls at 
the disposal of the Institute. 

The list of the more prominent speakers at the 
convention includes the following: Gov. Henry 
Roberts of Connecticut, Gov. George H. Utter of 
Rhode Island, Gov. Charles J. Bell of Vermont, 
Mayor John P. Studley of New Haven, Dr. William 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of education; 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, president of the National 
Educational Association and State superintendent 
of schools of Pennsylvania; Walter E. Ranger, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Instruction and 
Commissioner of public schools of Rhode Island; 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, 
President George C. Chase of Bates College, President 
Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts College, President 
Flavell S. Luther of Trinity College, Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, editor of The Journal oj Education, and 
Henry T. Bailey, editor of School Arts and Crajts, 
of Worcester, Mass., and formerly state supervisor 
of drawing for Massachusetts; Walter H. Small, 
superintendent of schools of Providence, R. I.; 
Andrew W. Edson, of New York City; F. H. Bede, 
superintendent of schools of New Haven; Carroll 
Pearce, of Milwaukee; Professors Arthur M. Wheeler 
and Albert Galloway Keller, of Yale University. 

The presidents of departments and leaders of the 
conference will be President H. L. Butterfield, of 
Kingston, R. I., rural education; John C. Alger, Sax- 
ton’s River, Vt., secondary education; A. E. Tuttle, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., school and college athletics; Mrs. 
Caroline Stone Atherton, Boston, home and school; 
Miss Alice E. Reynolds, New Haven, public school 
finance; Superintendent Charles H. Hayes, Hartford, 
State and local school administration; Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, Boston, peace instruction; Marcus 
White, New Britain, Conn., normal training. Among 
the speakers at the department conferences will be 
Professor Charles H. Judd, director of the Yale 
Summer School; George C. Purrington, Framingham, 
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Mass.; George I. Aldrich, Brookline, Mass.; Payson 
Smith, Auburn, Me.; Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Boston; Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, New York; W. C. 
Crawford, Boston; Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Mrs. Ballou, New Haven; Superinten- 
dent Clarence F. Carroll, Rochester; Superintendent 
Calvin N. Kendall, Indianapolis; Professor Henry 
Stizhalls, Leland Stanford University; Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, New York. 





School Gardens for Jamestown Exposition. 

Upon the historic ground at Sewall’s Point, near 
the old Confederate earthworks, and near an old 
plantation where the negro slaves were buried for 
two centuries, one hundred boys and girls from the 
public schools of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport 
News, Virginia, planted a garden which is to con- 
stitute one of the unusual features of the Jamestown 
Exposition. 

The garden is 300 feet long and contains three 
rows of beds. Every boy and girl was given a little 
plot, and will attend to it until the close of the 
Exposition. The immense quantity of seeds used 
were donated by a Norfolk firm. 

Warren Manning, landscape designer for the Ex- 
position, and chief of the department of education 
and social economy is directing the work of the 
young gardeners. 





Knows Now. 
DocToR WAS FOOLED By HIS OWN CASE FOR A TIME. 

It’s easy to understand how ordinary people get 
fooled by coffee when doctors themselves sometimes 
forget the facts. 

A physician speaking of his own experience : 

“T had used coffee for years and really did not 
exactly believe it was injuring me altho I had palpi- 
tation of the heart every day. 

“Finally one day a severe and almost fatal attack 
of heart trouble frightened me and I gave up both 
tea and coffee, using Postum instead and since that 
time I have had absolutely no heart palpitation ex- 


‘cept on one or two occasions when I tried a small 


quantity of coffee which caused severe irritation 
and proved to me that I must let it alone. 

“When we begun using Postum it seemed weak— 
that was because we did not make it according to 
directions—but now we put a little bit of butter in 
the pot when boiling and allow the Postum to boil 
full fifteen minutes which gives it the proper rich 
flavor and the deep brown color. 

“T have advised a great many of my friends and 
patients to leave off coffee and drink Postum, in 
fact, I daily give this advice.’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum in 
place of tea and coffee in their own homes and pre- 
scribe it to patients. “There’s a reason.”’ 

A remarkable little book “The Road to Wellville’’ 
can be found in pkgs. 











University of Maine Buildings. 
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Summer Schools. 


EASTERN STATES. 


June—July—.—Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

Beginning June 19.—Summer Session of Saint John’s, 
Manlius, N. Y. Schedule includes two visits weekly to Cazen- 
ovia Lake. Address the Registrar. 

June-October.—Third Summer Session. Address NewYork 
School of Industrial Art, 27 West 67th Street, and 215 West 
57th Street, New York City. 

June 29-Aug. 31—Marienfeld Summer Camp for boys. 
Address Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, Hemingway Chambers, 
Boston, Mass. 

; rip ro i ge courses in painting and metal work- 
ing at Marblehead, Mass. Address Frederick W. Coburn, 
126 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

July 2.—Five weeks, University of Maine. Address Dean 
J.S. Stevens, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

July 2-August 10.—New York University Summer School 
at University Heights. Address James Lough, Ph.D., 
director, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 3-27.—The Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn. President, Rufus Whitaker Stimson. 

July 5-August 2.—Rochester Mechanics’ Institute. Ad- 
dress Wm. F. Peck, secretary, Rochester Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-August 15.—Cornell University Summer Session. 
Address the Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 5-Aug. 15.—Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Beginning July 5.—Western University of Pennsylvania. 
Special course for teachers in science, literature, the lan- 
guages, and methods of teaching. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-August 16.—Yale University Summer School, New 
Haven, Conn. Courses in anatomy, art, biology, chemistry, 
commercial geography, education (history and theory), 
English, French, geology, German, Greek, history, Latin, 
mathematics, method of teaching, physical education, —_—, 
physiology, psychology, public speaking, rhetoric, and school 
administration. Address, Registrar of Yale University. 

July 5-August 16.—University of Pennsylvania Summer 
School. Address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, director, College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 5-August 16.—Summer session of Columbia Uni- 
r- Address Columbia University, Morningside Heights, 


July 5-August 16.—Clarkson Summer School. For par- 
ticulars address Carl Michel, secretary, Potsdam, N. Y. 

July 5-August 16.—Summer School, Teachers’ College, 
Syracuse University. 

July 7-August 17.—Academic courses. The Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 9-August 18.—Third annual session of the Summer 
School for Teachers. New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Girls and Boys. E. R. Johnstone, superintendent, 
Vineland, N. J. 

Summer classes for the study of English. Address H. A. 
Davidson, The Study Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 10-27.—The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Eastern School—New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton; Western School—Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Address: William M. Hatch, Business Manager of 
Eastern School, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston; Frank D. 
Farr, Business Manager of Western School, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

July 23-August 4.—New School of Methods in Public School 
methods, Chicago, Ill.; July 5-21.—Boston, Mass. Address 
American Book Company. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


June 4.—Four Weeks, Covington State Institute, Coving- 
ton, Tenn. 

June 13-July 24.—University of Alabama Summer School. 
Address, University, Alabama. 

June 13-August 8.—Peabody College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 15.—North Carolina Summer School opens at Raleigh, 
N.C. State Supt. James Y. Joyner, president; Charles J. 
Parker, secretary and treasurer. 

June 19-July 27.—Summer School of the South, University 
vr Tennessee, Knoxville. 

June 20-July 18.—South Carolina State Summer School at 
Winthrop. 

June 26-July 27.—University of Georgia will conduct its 
Summer School at the city of Athens. Address the Registrar 
for information. 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES. 


May 29-July 24.—Summer Normal Institutes, Austin, 
Texas. Address F. M. Bralley, Chief Clerk. 
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June 4-29—Cherokee Summer Normal, Female Seminary 
Tahlequah, I. T. Address A. S. Wyly, Secretary. 

June 5-Aug. 3.—Courses of Study, Collegiate and Normal, 
Ohio University, Athens. Address the Registrar. 

June 7-July 18.—Fourth Summer Session, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Address the Registrar. 

June 11-July 20.—Thirteenth annual session, University of 
Utah Summer School, Salt Lake City. Address Benj. R. 
Howell, secretary. 

June 16-August 3.—Ninth annual session, University of 
Texas, Austin. Address the Registrar. 

June 16-September 1.—University of Chicago. Special 
courses are offered to teachers. 

June 18-July 28.—State University of Iowa Summer 
Session, Iowa City, Iowa. Address the secretary, Wm. J. 
McChesney. 

June 18-July 28.—Marietta College Summer School, 
Marietta, Ohio. Address the Registrar. 

June 18.—Six weeks, University of Minnesota Summer 
School. More than eighty courses offered. Address Dr. 
James, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

June 18-August 17.—University of Illinois. Address 
Thomas Arkle Clark, director, Urbana, IIl. 

June 18-July 27.—Fifth summer term, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Wilson Seeley Lewis, president. 

June 18-August 17.—Earlham College Summer School. 
Address the president, Richmond, Ind. 

June 19-July 31.—Fourteenth Annual Session, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Address George F. James, 
conductor. 

June 19-July 31.—Summer School and Normal Institute, 
Berrien Springs, Mich. For information address the presi- 
dent, N. W. Kauble. 

National Summer School, devoted to public school music, 
at Chicago, Ill., June 25-July 7. Address Ginn & Company, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. At San Francisco, Cal., July 16- 
July 28. Address Ginn & Company, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

June 25-July 27.—Special courses offered. Oshkosh State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

June 25-August 3.—Special courses to manual training 
teachers, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Ad- 
dress, The Dean of Engineering Studies. 

June 25-August 3.—Michigan State Normal College Sum- 
mer School, Ypsilanti. The faculty offer work in all depart- 
ments. Library and laboratories open. Address L. H. Jones, 
president, Ypsilanti. 

June 25-Aug. 4—University of California, Summer Session. 
Address Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, Cal. 

July 2-August 10.—Summer Session of the Indiana State 
Normal School. Address Joshua Jump, Secretary, Terre 
Haute, Ind. - 

July 3-August 25.—Kindergarten Training School, 23 
Fountain Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 9.—Beginning, Summer School of Drawing, Francis 
W. Parker School Building, Chicago, Ill. 

July 9-August 17.—Twelfth session. The Winona Summer 
School, Winona, Lake, Indiana. 

Summer School.—Western Summer Institute. Address 
D. A. Grout, Ladd School, Portland, Oregon. Five weeks. 

July-October.—The Summer School of the University of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

July 1-Sept. 30.—University of Dijon, France. Vacation 
Course for foreign students. Prices, 30 fr. for six weeks; 
40 fr. for two months; 50 fr. for three months. Ch. Lam- 
bert, secretary. 

July 2, beginning, Marine Biological Association of the 
West of Scotland. Teachers’ classes in botany; beginning 
July 23, in zdology. 
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Educational Meetings. 


June 22.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 

June 27-29—Music Teachers’ National Association, to be 
held at Oberlin, Ohio. Prof. Charles W. Morrison, in charge 
of all arrangements. 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association Al- 
toona, Pa. 

July 4-5.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at 
Winthrop. 

July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction, New 
a Conn. William C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., secre- 
ary. 

October 17-19.—Rochester, N Y., Counc: of School Super- 
intendents of the State of New York; E. G. J -antman, Port 
Chester, secretary 

October 18-20.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

— 25-27.—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lew.ston 

e. 

For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the medicine to take—it has established this fact. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Two bronze tablets to the memory of 
students of the University of Virginia 
who died as soldiers in the Civil War were 
unveiled on May 23. To those living at 
the time of the outbreak the ceremony 
recalled the stirring scenes at the Univer- 
sity during the session of 1860-61, when 
the 600 students of that session, almost 
to a man, enlisted in the Confederate 
service. Two companies—the Southern 
Guard and the Sons of Liberty—were 
formed during that winter; and the Con- 
federate flag was erected on top of the 
University rotunda, but was removed 
during the impatient waiting for Virginia’s 
secession. 

The tablets which preserve in imper- 
ishable bronze the names of over five 
hundred of that ‘‘army of youth’ which 
figured in the most romantic era of our 
country, were presented by the women 
of the Confederate Memorial Association 
of the University of Virginia. 

When all the children of the Nettle- 
horst School in Chicago are in attendance, 
one child must sit on the teacher’s knee. 

This was the declaration made by 
Emil Ritter, member of the Board of 
Education, at a meeting of the School 
and Grounds Committee. 

The question of crowded schools came 
up when the members of the sub-com- 
mittee recommended the appropriation 
of $250,000 for the erection of an addition 
to the Lake View High School. 

Principal Buck said there was insuffi- 
cient room; the sanitary measures were 
of a type that never should have pre- 
vailed, and the school was in a bad way. 

‘‘Tt isn’t the only school that is crowd- 
ed,’’ said Mr. Ritter. ‘‘Take the Nettle- 
horst School for instance. One of my 
children attends there and the entire 
enrollment in one room numbers sixty- 
four. When all the pupils are in atten- 
dance one of them must sit on the lap of 
the teacher, for only sixty-three can be 
accommodated.” 

Bishop Gore, of Birmingham, England, 
in a pamphlet issued by Messrs. Long- 
mans, presents the churchmen’s side of 
the Education Bill controversy. He 
declares that the Bill is ‘‘in its whole con- 
ception contrary to the very idea of 
Liberalism and to the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which alone modern social pro- 
gress can be expected.” 

His objections to the Bill are, first, 
that it establishes one kind of State 
religious teaching—undenominational— 
at the expense of every other; second, 
that the exclusive establishment of this 
form of teaching will bring religion into 
disrepute; and third, that by keepin 
religious controversy alive, the Bill wi 
become a stumbling block in the way of 
social progress of all kinds. 

In his essay, the Bishop insists very 
strongly on the misleading character of 
so-called “simple Bible teaching.”’ 

He says: Fou can teach children the 
Bible or religion simply only by teaching 
positive religious opinions in an uncon- 
troversial manner without giving the 
reasons - and con which justify, or are 
supposed to justify, the opinions. That 
is what is called teaching ‘8 peo A 
‘dogma’ meaning the established religious 
truths which are taken for granted in 
some religious societies. *** In all cases 
you can only teach religion simply by 
teaching certain defined religious truths. 
To teach without any such standard 
means inevitably to teach either vaguely, 
which is just what is most fatal to teach- 
ing the childish mind, or argumentatively, 
giving the various opinions without de- 
ciding them, which is by general consent 
the wrong way of teaching children. The 
only way to give simple Bible teaching 
of any kind is to teach dogmatically.”’ 

The objections of the church people to 


the Bill probably point unconsciously to 
the oft-repeated dictum of the Radicals— 
that harmony can only come by the act 
of secularizing the schools altogether. 


Young Cooks. 


According to traditional custom, a 
luncheon was prepared, cooked, and 
served by the graduating class of the 
public cooking school of Waterbury, 
Conn., in honor of the Mayor, the com- 
missioners of education, and the Super- 
intendent of Schools. Four members of 
the class, clad in white uniform dresses, 
caps, and aprons, served the dinner, 
while the rest of the class stayed in the 
kitchen and prepared the different 
courses. 

The menu was as follows: 

Macedoine of fruit 
Raniquin of lobster 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Breaded Mutton Cutlets 

Cuban sauce Potato balls 
String beans Baking powder biscuit 

Tomato jelly salad 

Cheese straws 
Strawberry ice cream 
Sponge cake 


Olives 


Mints 


Co 
Place cards bearing little Dutch em- 
blems, were designed by members of the 
~~ under the direction of the Supervisor 
of Art. 





John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., has re- 
signed his position as professor of history 
in Trinity College, Durham, N. C., to 
accept a similar chair at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Professor Bassett was the author of a 
magazine article, published about two 
years and a half ago, in which the asser- 
tion was made that with the exception of 
Robert E. Lee, Booker T. Washington 
was the greatest man the South had pro- 
duced in a hundred years. The article 
was the object of considerable adverse 
criticism at the time, and Dr. Bassett 
tendered his resignation to the College 
authorities. They declined, however, to 
accept it. 


Petticoat Rule in Quebec Schools. 


The scarcity of male teachers is one of 
the features of the educational situation 
in Quebec. In his annual report for the 
McGill Normal School, Dr. S. P. Robins 
states that out of 145 teachers-in-training 
who entered the school last autumn, only 
three were men. These figures do not 
represent an exceptional year. The last 
report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction registers the fact that thruout 
the Protestant schools of the Province 
there are only eighty-five male as com- 
pared with 1,411 female lay teachers, 
while not more than a score of the men 
are at work in elementary education— 
the only education of the majority of the 
children. 

School teaching is obviously not a 
popular profession with the young men 
of Quebec. The inadequacy of salaries 
paid may be ascribed as the principal 
reason for this state of things. 


Polish School Fund Unlawful. 

Judge Ferris, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
sustained the decision of a Kingston 
justice, who fined a defendant recently 
on the ground that he had violated the 
compulsory education law in sending his 
children to a private Polish school. 

The defendant had been sending his 
four children, between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years, to a private school 
kept by one Ignaz Simkowski, in which 
the only teachers were himself and his 
son. is son, a boy between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, held no teacher’s 
certificate. The only instruction given 
in English, was given by this lad on 
three days in the week. The only Eng- 


lish text-books used were a primer and a 
beginner’s arithmetic. The only Eng- 
lish branches taught were reading and 
arithmetic. 

The defendant was convicted of viola- 
tion of the law in that he did not send his 
children to ‘‘a day school in which the 
common English branches are taught” 
as required by section 1 of the Act of 1901. 


The Chautauqua Summer 
Schools. 


The Chautauqua Summer Schools pre- 
sent for six weeks of their session, July 
seventh to August seventeenth, a list of 
courses not radically different from those 
of previous years. Nine courses are 
offered under the head of English lan- 
guage and literature, ten in French, eight 
in German, seven in Latin and Greek, 
thirteen in mathematics and science. In 
psychology and pedagogy the courses in 
elementary education are under the per- 
sonal charge of Miss Ada Van Stone Har- 
ris, of Rochester, aided by Mrs. Lillian 
McLean Waldo in primary methods, and 
Miss Edith M. Scott in grammar school 
methods: The work in nature study will 
be conducted in the first three weeks b 
Miss Alice G. McCloskey and Mr. Taleb 
W. Curtis, of Cornell University, and 
during the last three weeks by Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker. Some ten -courses are of- 
fered in religious teaching both in Sunday 
School pedagogy and in Bible study. 

The special schools as in 1904 and 1905 
are as follows: 

VII. Library training. 

VIII. Domestic science. 

IX. Music. 

». 2 Arts and Crafts. 

XI. Expression. 

XII. Physical education. 

XIII. Practical arts. 

In conjunction with Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, New York State will continue at 
Chautauqua the largest of her three 
Summer Institutes, under charge of 
Director P. M. Hull. Twenty-six courses 
are offered which are specially adjusted 
to the needs of teachers in the New York 
State public school system. 


Supt. Van Sickle’s Report. 

The annual report of Superintendent 
Van Sickle, of the Baltimore public 
schools, opens with a congratulatory 
statement to the School Board that there 
is finally a proper increase in teachers’ 
salaries. 

Mr. Van Sickle states that he sent 
letters to many successful and prominent 
business men of Baltimore asking on 
what basis they paid their employes. 
The answers, as quoted by Mr. Van Sickle, 
show that effectiveness alone even where 
organized labor established a minimum 
wage scale, determined the salaries paid. 
Old age or length of service counted little, 
except where practical pensions were paid. 

Mr. Van Sickle estimates that the pa 
of all teachers under the new rules will 
eventually be increased by 40 per cent., 
or nearly doubled, while the pay of sub- 
stitutes has already been doubled. 

A new feature commented on in the 
report has been the progress in garden 
work in the schools during the past year. 
Several groups of schools have paid 
much attention to it, with a marked 
benefit to the health and information of 
the pupils. 


Supt. J. C. Templeton, of Santa Anna, 
Cal., has resigned. He has held the posi- 
tion seven years. 

Supt. T. A. Getter, of Miamisburg, 
has been elected to succeed Supt. Eugene 
L. Dubbs, of Reading, Ohio. 

The Utah State Board of Education has 


repared and had a. in pamphlet 
orm an outline of the requirements for 


State certificates and diplomas for the 
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following year. Several changes have 
been made which will make the examina- 
tions somewhat more difficult than here- 
tofore. 

The English for the five-year State 
certificate will require two years of En- 
glish of high school grade, while hereto- 
fore a proficiency in English grammar was 
all that was required. Candidates for the 
State high school life a must show 
about three years of college work beside 
high school work, or an amount of work 
representing 30 units of credit in college 
work. 

The requirements for the grammar 
grade life diploma are substantially the 
same. Copies of this pamphlet are obtain- 
able upon application at the office of the 
Utah State Superintendent of Schools in 
the city and county building. 


Teachers to Learn Folk Dancing. 


The women teachers in the New York 
ublic schools have asked the girls’ 
ranch of the Public School Athletic 

League to let them join classes in gym- 
nastics and folk dancing during the next 
year. Inresponse the League has drafted 
two propositions which it will offer to the 
teachers. The first provides for classes in 
gymnastics, for which a nominal fee will 
be charged; the classes are to begin work 
in October under the direction of Miss 
Jessie Bancroft, one of the assistant 
physical directors of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The other suggests the formation 
of a class in folk dancing, with free in- 
struction by Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, 
assistant secretary of the Girls’ Branch 
of the Public School Athletic League. 
The only condition made is that each 
teacher who joins the class shall give her 
pupils an amount of time for physical 
training equal to that which she is given 
by Miss Burchenal. 

The purpose of the League is to make 

the teachers efficient instructors in these 
two branches. 


Manual Training Exhibit in 
Buffalo. 

What was in some respects the most 
remarkable showing ever displayed in a 
high school was viewed by some two thou- 
sand people at the exhibition of the 
Buffalo Technical High School on June 1. 

Five years ago this school started out 
with ten turning lathes, a small manual 
training supply depot, and a few enthu- 
siastic students. ne hundred and forty 
boys and one girl are now registered. 
The ten lathes have given place to 
twenty-two. The few class-rooms have 
broadened into a field of work including 
nearly all the practical and scientific 
courses of study in any college curricu- 
lum. The departments of forging, join- 
ery, pattern-making, mechanical, free- 
hand, and architectural drawing are sub- 
stantial facts of the present. So also is 
the well-equipped electrical laboratory. 

A machine shop is now being built, 
ready for use when the school reopens in 
September. A chemical laboratory, a 
laboratory of physics, and a laboratory 
of natural sciences will be installed during 
the summer. 

The school has had a phenomenal ex- 
pansion; but neither its attendance nor 
equipment are a measure of the progress 
it has made since its small beginning. 
The only true measure of that progress 
is the skill and efficiency which it has 
imparted to its students; and which were 
so distinctly shown in the display of the 
school’s recent exhibition. 

The workmanship of the articles dis- 





Health, a weekly journal published in 
London, England, in speaking of anti- 
kamnia tablets, says: There is no rem- 
edy so useful, and attended with such 
satisfactory results in the treatment of 
melancholia, headaches, and emotional 
distress. We would suggest a few tab- 
lets for the family medicine chest, in 
readiness when needed. 
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played was expert. They were of the 
greatest variety, originality, and beauty 
of design. There were products of the 
forge shop, including hammered brass 
work, antique knobs for furniture, hand- 
some firedogs and tongs, umbrella racks 
in delightful combinations of iron and 
hammered brass, all sorts of useful tools, 
as grappling and boat hooks, hinges, hasps, 
knockers, door poles, copper and brass 
library furnishings and a hundred other 
articles. 

In every other department of the 
school the showing was equally good. 
The cabinet and wood-work and pattern- 
making were especially noticeable. In 
Miss Frances Folsom’s exhibit of mechan- 
ical and machine drawings, the work 
approached a college standard of excel- 
lence. 

An exhibit of the manual training work 
of the pupils of the public schools, over 
which Mr. Upton is director, occupied one 
of the first floor rooms. The sand tables 
in this exhibit, expressing the modern 
method of porn y | elementary geog- 
raphy, represented the story of Robinson 
Crusoe, a sugar plantation, a market 
scene, ‘‘Manenko,’’ representing the 
African way of living, and others. The 
most striking in its completeness was the 
little story of Gemila, ‘‘The Child of the 
Desert,’’ where even in the caravan 
traversing the desert the gaily caparisoned 
camels were laden with the desert’s pro- 
ducts, such as pearls, Arabian rugs, 
‘‘spices and perfumes from Persia,’’ dates, 
and coffee. The turbaned drivers and 
the few tall palms scattered over the 
sands lent a picturesque touch to the 
realism of the picture that was admirable. 
All the work in this room was so good that 
it is a story by itself. Remarkable clay 
modeling of animals by a little Hungarian 
boy who has been in the United States 
but a year, and a wonderful sideboard in 
wood in which all the doors and drawers 
were a perfect fit, were in a class by them- 
selves. Rugs which the children had 
woven from raffia warp and rags, attract- 
ed admiration. So did the splendidly 
artistic and skilful display of basketry, 
and the furniture of paper and wood. 

The keynote of the entire work of the 
year has been the refinement and perfec- 
tion of the study courses, and the prac- 
tical demonstration of the efficacy of the 
technical training received. The work of 
the students merits the highest praise, 
and a token of its appreciation by the 
ublic is that several of the exhibitors 
ave received good positions for the 
summer, and been offered permanent 
positions of responsibility and trust, thru 
the excellence of their individual pro- 
ductions. 


American Education Criticised. 


The American system of education, 
particularly that in force at Harvard, 
came in for severe criticism at the hands 
of Charles Francis Adams, who delivered 
the Phi Beta Kappa address at Columbia 
University, reports the New York Times. 

Mr. Adams complains that as colleges 
are at present managed, there is little or 
no close personal contact between the 
student and the professor. He pointed 
to the time, fifty years ago, when Harvard 
had only 320 students. He says that then, 
as an undergraduate, he came into per- 
sonal contact with a professor only once. 
This experience he believed to be typical 
of the students of his time, and he pointed 
to the fact that now that Harvard num- 
bers more than 2,000 students, the possi- 
bility of personal contact is much less. 
Even those colleges known to-day as the 
smaller ones do not provide adequate 
contact between student and instructor. 

In describing the system that he would 
prefer to the one now in force, Mr. Adams 
said: 

‘‘In the case of Harvard, none the less, 
I would, were it in my power, discontinue 
absolutely, and wholly break up, the tra- 
ditional academic system. Harvard Col- 
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lege, save in name and continuity, should 
cease to exist. In place of it I would 
have a number ofcolleges, all independent, 
at the head of each of which should be a 
master—if you like a President. The 
master should know every student. In- 
structors and students should constitute 
a large household under several roofs 
and with common grounds; independence 
and individuality under suitable restric- 
tions should be the underlying motive. 


Doubleday, Page & Company are 
bringing out a new and revised subscrip- 
tion edition of the Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture, in six large volumes. To 
this monumental work, the authority on 
the subject in this country, much matter 
has been added, including a very helpful 
Mh a of the Vegetable Kingdom,” 
by Wilhelm Miller of Country _ in 
America, and one hundred new plates. 
The Cyclopedia represents the work of 
five hundred American and Canadian 
authorities. The editor-in-chief is Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. The 
range of the work is wide, covering plants, 
flowers, vegetables, trees, tillage pro- 
cesses, physiological chemistry, tools and 
implements, cultural discussions, botan- 
ical history, biographical sketches, horti- 
cultural geography, etc. Nor has the 
scope of the volumes been confined to 
botany alone. Such subjects as ‘‘Dis- 
eases of Plants,” ‘‘ Graftage,’’ ‘‘ Parks,” 
“‘Perfumery Gardening,” ‘‘ Insects,’’ ‘‘Nut 
Culture,” ‘‘ Railroad Gardening,” ‘‘ Trans- 
planting,” ‘‘Plant Breeding,” ‘‘Storage,” 
‘‘Spraying,” ‘‘Tillage,’’ ‘“Tools,’’ ete., show 
the completeness of the work. 


Colonel Handy. 


Col. Isaac F. Handy, of Troy, N. Y., a 
veteran of the Civil War and a National 
Guardsman, died on Memorial Day, May 
30, 1906. 

Colonel Handy was born at Cohoes, 
N. Y., Jan. 7, 1845. In 1862 he enlisted 
as a private in the United States army, 
and served with distinction in several 
engagements, being one of the twenty- 
five who formed the now famous ‘‘forlorn 
hope”’ at Port Hudson. In 1865 he en- 
listed in the National Guard, where by 
successive degrees he rose to the rank of 
colonel. He was honorably discharged 
in 1890. 

November 24, 1894, he was enlisted in 
the Sixth Separate Company. From 1890 
to June, 1897, he was armorer of the 
Troy armory. He was then appointed 
assistant adjutant general of the State, 
with rank of colonel, dating from Jan. 2, 
1897. Subsequently he was _ breveted 
brigadier general. 

Colonel Handy served as school com- 
missioner from 1870 to 1872 and was cap- 
tain of the Arba Read Steamer Company 
in 1877. He was a member of William 
B. Tibbits Post and for seven years was 
adjutant and commander. He was a 
thirty-second degree Mason and a mem- 
ber of Apollo commandery, No. 15, K. T., 
and the Scottish Rite bodies. He was 
also a member of the Veteran Boys in 
Blue, Pafraets Dael Club, Rensselaer 
County Republican Club, and Camp 
Russell United Spanish War Veterans. 


Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions. inflammations, sore« 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting,. 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of 
the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates it, cures all its manifestations, 
and builds up the whole system. 
Accept no substitute. 
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Story of a Remarkable 
Invention that Will Earn 
Thousands of Dollars. 


Should those who have an inventive turn of 
mind devote their talents to the little things of 
life, those of every day use, greater financial suc- 
cess would no doubt attend their efforts. 

It is the simple inventions that have always 
earned the greatest sums; for instance, the sew- 
ing machine, telephone, barb wire, air brake, 
kodak, phonograph, to say nothing of hundreds 
of still smaller things. 

A modern — of the earning capacity of 
simple things is the slot machine to sell small 
articles, one of the latest of which is designed to 
sell pencils. ° 











This is a picture of the slot machine to sell 
five cent lead pencils. It is a very small machine, 
being about fifteen inches high and eight inches 
wide, but it holds 250 pencils in readiness for the 
American people, who use annually almost nine 
hundred million of them. 

This machine, which has recently been put out 
for public gee: py is a wonderful device, need- 
ing no clerk, paying no rent, and it will not take 
a slug. It will be at work nights and days 
Sundays and holidays, taking in nickels in ex- 
change for pencils, and earning fabulous sums 
for its owners. 

It was originally planned to put it in school 
buildings where the thousands of students could 
secure pencils when needing them, but later it 
was found so excellent a salesman that it is now 
being put in hotels, depots, office building en- 
trances, and many other places, throughout the 
country. 

A few years ago no one heard of a slot machine, 
but now there are thousands in use, and they 
have opened a vast source of revenue in sellin 
many small articles of daily use, but it remaine 
for a Los Angeles company to secure exclusive 
and valuable patents to sell lead pencils through 
a machine. 

A unique plan has been devised to make the 
machine popular and insure patronage by form- 
ing a stock company, divided into shares, the 
owners of the stock to share in the profits of the 
hundreds of machines and advertise them every- 
where. 

There are three thousand shares at face value 
of one hundred dollars each, which are being sold 
at $50 each now, but will soon sell at $100 each. 

To give an idea of the tremendous profit that 
will attend the sale of lead pencils, a single ma- 
chine selling but ten pencils a day, at a profit of 
three cents a — will earn more than $100 a 
year. From these figures you can easily estimate 
the enormous profit to be derived from 1,000 
machines, or more, yourself. This company 
expect to put out 400,000 machines in the United 
States alone. In addition each machine is fitted 
with a revolving cylinder on which are advertising 
spaces that will earn additional hundreds of 
dollars yearly. The cost of the machines being 
less than ten dollars each, leaves a profit almost 
unbelievable when many thousand machines are 
at work. 

Should the readers of this paper be interested 

in sharing the profits of this machine, they should 
write to J. W. Musselman, 253 Mason Building, 
Los Angeles, California, asking him to reserve a 
share or two of the stock at $50 a share, before it 
has all been sold; or better yet, make a remittance 
with the letter to insure his holding the stock for 
you. 
The Company is already operating on the 
Pacific Coast, and the machines will spread east- 
ward as their utility becomes known. The profit 
should be enormous, dealing as they are in a 
necessity and at the profit contained in a five 
cent pencil. 

There will undoubtedly be dividends yet this 
year, which will within a few months cause the 
stock to go from the present price of $50 a share 
to much above $100, which is par, as there are but 
3,000 shares to divide the profits among. 

_If our readers have not the entire sum in cash, 
with which to purchase the stock, a letter written 
to Mr. Musselman will no doubt obtain his consent 
for you to purchase it on the easy payment plan. 

Don’t delay; write at once to Mr. Musselman 
for the booklet which the company has published | 
telling all about the machines, and what they 
are earning selling pencils thro: gh their slot 
machines. 


Educated Immigrants. 


Those whose imagination pictures the 
incoming hordes of immigrants as com- 
posed entirely of peasants and laborers 
should examine the returns a little more 
closely, says the Duluth Herald. They 
will pe that it is not the peasant class 
alone that is turning its longing eyes to- 
ward the opportunities of this land, but 
that many business and professional men 
are coming also. 

Last year, out of the million or more 
immigrants, there were more than 12,000 
professional men. There were 193 phy- 
sicians from England, 190 from Germany, 
64 from the Scandinavian peninsula, 
106 from Italy, and 94 under the designa- 
tion Hebrew. 

There were 144 English lawyers, 24 
Scotch lawyers, 39 South American law- 
yers, 40 from France, and 76 from Cuba. 

There also came among the immigrants 
1,157 actors, of whom 446 were from 
England, 189 from Germany, 116 from 
Italy, 63 from France, 25 from Russia, 
and 32 from Ireland. 

The number of musicians was 1,525, 
of whom 342 were Hebrews, 327 Ger- 
a, 96 English, 278 Italians, and 49 


oles. 

In all 2,256 teachers came to the 
United States, of whom 302 were He- 
brews, 365 French, 333 English, 146 
Irish, and 474 German. 

There came 545 architects, 1,459 cler- 
gymen, and 1,583 engineers, of whom 645 
were Englishmen, and 819 painters and 
sculptors. Of these artists 168 were 
Italians, 139 Germans, 131 French, 141 
English, and 17 Scotch. One is described 
as ‘‘African black.” There were 14 
Chinese teachers and 10 Chinese actors. 
There were also 3 Chinese musicians. | 

While these numbers will be surprising 
to many, they form but a small part of 
the whole number of immigrants, little 
more than 1 percent. Of the total num- 
ber of professional people the greater part 
were Hebrews, Englishmen, Germans, 
Frenchmen, and Italians, with a_scatter- 
ing of Scotch, Irish, Poles, and Russians. 


Increased School Appropriation 


for District of Columbia. 
The Senate Committee on Appropric- 
tions on May 31 reported the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Bill for the next 
fiscal year to the Senate. As reported, 
the bill appropriates $10,181,206.16. 
The Senate increased the bill $1,299,- 
863.01, and made a decrease of $1,830, 
making the net increase $1,298,033.01. 
Among the items for which the appro- 
priation was increased are the following: 
Attendance officers under compulsory 
education act, $1,200; janitors and care 
of school buildings, $8,360; rent, equip- 
ment, and care of temporary rooms for 
full day schools, $27,372; repairs of 
plumbing in school buildings, $10,000; 
completing equipment of Business High 
School, $7,200; apparatus for physics 
department of High School, $6,000; mis- 
cellaneous items for public schools,$3,000; 
additional school buildings, $108,933. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemistry 
Commercial Geography, Education (History and 
Theory), English, French, Geology,German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychol- 
ogy. Public Speaking, Rhetoric, and School 
Administration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no specialized 
preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction is 
given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of prosessor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading school authorities have been added 
to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned in 
the order of application. 

For circulars and further information address 

YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 ELM STREET, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 





Nelv York Unibersity 


Summer School at University Heights 
July 2 to August 10, 1906 


Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in 
Principles and Methods of Education for 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 
Special departments of Physical Training, 
Kindergarten and Primary Work, Domes- 
tic Art, and Manual Training. Tuition, 
$25; Board and Room, $45. Special rail- 
road rates. Rooms should be reserved in 
advance. For illustrated bulletin, address 


James E. Lough Ph.D., Director 
New York City 





Washington Square 


Yale University 


Summer School of Forestry 


A seven weeks’ course in Forestry at 
Milford, Pike County, Pa., under the 
direction of the Faculty of Yale Forest 
School. 


Sixth Annual Session Opens July 5, 1906 


Designed for students considering for- 
estry as a profession, those about to enter 
the lumber business, owners of woodlots, 
etc. For further information address 

Pror. HENRY S. GRAVES, 
New Haven, Ct. 








Teachers College 
Columbia University’s 


professional school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement for 
1906-07 now ready. 


James F.. Russell, LL. D., Dean 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 \ CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“BREWER 








313 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 16th year 


For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scittine comckéo 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. rite for circular and blank to-day 








B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


BOISE, IDAHO 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circutars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


a g © 
¢ Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘ss: 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 140 Williams Ave 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Chicago, 2038 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 413 Rookery Block 


AN AGENCY 
of vacancies and tells i thing, but if it i 
Y 2 Hi A : s usiadinescucoaa sanicier | 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.! 


that is more. Ours 
FISHER i ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON | 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ** “2"**" éxenne:, m. 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September already | 
going it Get in line early. Wecan help you. Address for 2lst Year Book oh J. ALBER : 


COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY GATE, & MORGAN. Mars. Box 842, 


Colorade and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. ! 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in United States: 


3 East 14th St., New York | Established 1855 


TRANSLATIONS | 
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San Francisco, 717 Market St. | 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 
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Interlinear J 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s | The Best Translations | 
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Gena yor one ¥ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Can be enjoyed in safe delight 
on the STEEL STEAMSHIP 


FOR COMFORT, REST AND PLEASURE 
N it offers an unequalled opportunity 
ae Giese Only-Passenger Service Exclusively \) 

ern comforts, electric lighting; legant boat i 

who travel right. Three Sai lage Wackis Gooneen Ch eoctnag ah ae 
fort, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island | 
on, for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and 
Canadian Points. Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business 
For Terms, Booklets and Reservations, address, 
























Dr. Henderson’s School. 


The Marienfeld Summer Camp for 
boys grew up eleven years ago out of a 


very old and long cherished and honor- 


able ideal—the ideal that every boy 
should be strong and beautiful and accom- 
plished and good. In these days when 
so much is done merely to make boys wise 
or successful, it is good to find that the 
simpler tradition still holds its place. 

e camp is located in southwestern 
New Hampshire, about two miles from 
Chesham and six miles from the town of 
Dublin. The Marienfeld estate covers 
about two hundred and twenty acres. 
It lies on high ground among open fields 
and woodland, and extends down to the 
shore of Silver Lake, where it has a 
frontage of perhaps a quarter of a mile. 
The boys always bathe in company with 
a master, and are taught toswim and dive. 

The main camp is built somewhat like 
a Swiss chalet. The first floor is practi- 
cally one living room. There is a large 
stone fireplace where wood fires are built 
on chilly evenings and rainy days. The 
kitchen is a detached building. Cluster- 
ing about the main camp and on the 
same high ground are several smaller 
cabins and a number of tents. 

The boys are divided into groups of 
seven and each group is in charge of a 
special master, generally a young college 

raduate, who looks after the personal 
abits and welfare of each boy in his 


|group. The camp is thus composed of 


a number of little families each in charge 
of an elder brother. 

The day begins with an open-air 
shower bath. Breakfast is at half-past 
seven. Immediately after breakfast the 
blankets are folded and the camp is put 


'in order. The chapel, at nine, consists 


of music and simple exercises. 

The boys who require no special study 
spend the rest of the morning, half-past 
nine to one, in directed occupations,— 
manual training, gymnastics, nature 
work, drawing, or singing, with a period 
of systematic reading. 

The younger boys have a special pro- 
gram of organized plays and outings, 
with specially chosen masters in charge. 

There are regular classes in mathe- 
matics and language for the older boys 
who may wish to complete their college 
preparation or to make up for lost study. 

Dinner is served at one, and is followed 
by a short rest period. The afternoon is 
devoted to vigorous outdoor life. The 
occupations are for the most part in- 
formal, the camp dividing into voluntary 
groups for tramping, boating, swimming, 
and open air sport. 

Supper is at six. Perhaps a short 
walk follows, and then music, reading, 
games, or story-telling 

The outfit of the boys is generally 
simplicity itself. 

They come to camp in neat outing 
suits, which serve for dress occasions and 
the return journey. At camp they wear 
the least clothing the weather permits, 
no hats, and preferably no shoes and 
stockings. They need only the following 
articles: two pairs of heavy blankets, six 
coarse towels, bathing trunks, one jerse 
(low neck and quarter sleeves), wit 
short knee trousers to match, one long 
sleeve jersey, one sweater, two pairs of 
white running trousers, two pairs of 
sneakers, handkerchiefs,’ brush and comb, 
and toothbrush. The jersey suit is of 
some solid color, moderately heavy and 


of good quality. 


In addition, each boy brings any per- 
sonal equipment that will add to his 
pleasure—canoe, camera, bat, ball, games, 
sketch-block,—and also a few good books 
to read or study, and especially any 
favorite music or musical instrument. 

Fire-arms and tobacco are not allowed. 

The whole conception of the camp is 
sensible and well thought out. The 
wonder is that projects of this sort are 
not started oftener. 
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Ulcers in Eyes. 
Awrut DiscHarGE From EyeEs. AND 
NosE—GRATEFUL MOTHER STRONG- 
LY RecomMeEeNps CurTIcURA. 

“T used the Cuticura Remedies eight 
years ago for my little boy who had ulcers 
in the eyes, which resulted from vaccina- 
tion. His face and nose were in a bad 
state also. At one time we thought he 
would lose his sight forever, and at that 
time he was in the hospital for seven or 
eight months and under specialists. The 
discharges from the eyes and nose were 
bad and would have left scars, I feel sure, 
had it not been for the free use of the 
Cuticura Remedies. But thru it all we 
used the Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and 
Resolvent, and lots of it, and I feel grate- 
ful for the benefit he received from them. 
The Cuticura Resolvent seemed to send 
the trouble out, the Ointment healed it 
outwardly, and the Soap cleansed and 
healed both. He is entirely cured now, 
but since then I have bought the Cuticura 
Resolvent to cleanse and purify the blood, 
and the Soap I cannot speak too highly of 
as a cleansing and medicinal beautifier. 
Mrs. Agnes Wright, Chestnut St., Irwin, 
Pa., Oct. 16, 1905. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


Frrst-Ciass PassENGER, Ex- 
PRESS AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


1 ATES ALWAYS the LOWEST 





BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


—Direct Steamer— 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. 
Steamer every Week A most delightful trip 
Day all year round. of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
214 Washing'on Street, 


308 Congress Street South Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Phone, 6460 Main Phone, 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 E.R., NEW YORK. Phone, 800 Orchard 








New Haven Normal School of Gymmastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
comings courses in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 

Tequest. 


BOOKS ON TEACHING 


which should be in every teacher's library 
TALKS ON TEACHING—PARKER $1.25 
THEORY AND PRACTICE—PAGE .80 
EDUCATION—SPENCER 1.00 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS—QUICK 1.00 
EDUCATION THRU NATURE—MUuNSON 1.85 
ART OF CLASS MANAGEM’T—TAYLOR 1.00 


Send for Oatalog describing these and hundreds of 
others, to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
11-15 East 24th St., New York’ 











Architectural Competition. 


Five plans, with elaborate specifications 
and many detailed drawings, were sub- 
mitted to the City Board of Education of 
Sacramento, Cal., in the competition for 
the construction of Sacramento’s new 
high school. 

The design by R. A. Herrold presented 
a —— of two stories and a basement, 
250 feet long by 160 feet wide. It pro- 
posed that the building be constructed 
of red brick with white stone facings. 
The style was described by the architect 
as monumental in character, a style, he 
declared, adopted in many large cities 
as the most advanced type, giving an 
impression of loftiness and massiveness, | 
and being in effect both artistic and| 
ornate. | 

The — plan of the interior in- | 
cluded longitudinal main corridors from 
end to end with slightly narrower corri- | 
dors in the wings, securing perfect venti- | 
lation and lighting. 

The cost of carrying out this design | 
Mr. Herrold estimated at $149,516. | 

The plans of Smith and Stone called for | 
a building of brick and iron, in shape a) 
parallelogram of three stories, with two 
wings and a central-domed structure. | 
The main entrance was recessed and 
pillared, and approached by broad flights 
of steps rising from three outward direc- | 
tions. A fundamental principle in this 
building was compactness, and hence 
economy of material and space. The 
estimate of cost was within $150,000. | 
Mr. Stone said the cea of specifi- | 
cations for this building cost him six| 
months of hard labor, and were the com- | 
pletest and most up-to-date of any ever) 
prepared, to his knowledge. 

r. Starbuck’s plan called for a stone | 
building thruout. The exterior presented | 
the view of a massive building, rather | 
severe in style, with a low roof broken by | 
a slight central rise. The main entrance | 
on one face was recessed, with a short 
flight of steps, while another on another | 
face was in the form of a portal, with five 
arched entrances between pillars. | 

The interior design provided for a great | 
central auditorium with corridors or halls | 
all around it. The cost estimate was | 
$140,900, with fees excluded. 

The other two plans presented had the 
elevations done in light lines, and were 
not represented by any architect present. 
They were therefore put aside for later 
examination. 





Economics, biclogy, and local wom ev | 
will be studied next year in the Plainfield, 
N. J., High School. This is an innova- 
tion upon the ordinary curriculum. In 
the study of local industry, High School 
students, in company with the faculty | 
director, will visit such institutions as | 
the Potter press works, the Watchung | 
silk mill, one of the large department | 
stores, and the offices of the Courier- | 
News for the purpose of studying the | 
organization and business methods in| 


vogue. 
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Rest and Health for Mether and Child 

Mag, Wmalon* SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER 7 RS by MILLIONS OF MOTH.- | 
ERS for THEIR C DREN WHILE TEETHING | 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, | 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Bold by drug ists in every part of the | 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing | 


| 


Syrup. And take no other kind Twentw-five cents a | 
bottle. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





THE w Sientroted Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWS Sravel and Education 


DOLLAR DIME 2 &@ 
A YEAR A COPY 
to Subscribers at Newsestands 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
Presivent Perry County School Examiners; 
Instr. in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


“I want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News' and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. 1 wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 


nh od 


«Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR Nasu, Columbus, O. 


“I find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.” CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 


Write For DescripTIVE BOOKLET AND 
SaMPLE Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 
academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B., or 
S. B. degree may be done by correspondence. be- 
gin study any time. Address, The University of 
Chicago, (Div. Y.) Chicage, Illinois. 








B ’sT 
FRENCH °°" 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to 
the publisher for copies for ex- 
amination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Abe., New York. 











You are invited to LIVE at ‘ THE EVERETT,” 46 
Embury Ave., OCEAN GROVF, N. |. this summer. 
Modern; near the beach, Auditorium, and other points 
ofinterest. $8.00 to $12.00 per week. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 East 17th St., NEW YORK 
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BORATED TALCUM 


MENNEN’S | 








and balmy June days are not more delightful and 
refreshing than the soothing touch of Mennen’s. | 
Gives immediate and positive relief from Prickly 
Heat, Chafing, Sunburn and all skin troubles. 
Everywhere used and recommended by physicians 
and nurses for its perfect purity and absolute uni- 
formity. Mennen’s face on every box. See that 
you get the genuine. For sale every- 
where, or by mail, 25c. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 






















The New Models 


of the 





REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


are the product of the second generation 
of Remington genius and workmanship. 
They represent age plus youth; the 
experience of the old combined with 
the progressiveness of the new. 


Sales in 1906 are breaking 
all records for 30 Years 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


New York and Anywhere 























LIBRARIES FOR 


Teachers and Schools 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 
Cloth, 3 vols., $3.50. Paper 10 vols., $2.25. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
6 vols. cloth, $6.30. 
READING CIRCLE LIBRARY 
8 vols., cloth, 16 mo, uniform, $4.00. 
BARNES’ SCHOOL LIBRARY 
11 vols., cloth, $12.20. 
THE TRAIL MAKERS SERIES 
17 vols., cloth, uniform, $17.00. 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT LIBRARY 
20 vols., paper, $5.00. 


TEACHERS MANUALS LIBRARY 


| 
| 
14 vols., paper, uniform, $2.10. | 
! 
} 





PRIMARY TEACHERS LIBRARY 
9 vols., cloth, $4.80. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME LIBRARY 


6 vols., cloth, uniform, $6.00. 


LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS | 
4 vols. cloth, 12 mo., $4.00. | 


*,* Large illustrated descriptive catalog sent on request. 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


11-15 EAST 24th STREET :: :: :: NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE SUPERIOR ROUTE 
TO ALL POINTS 


South, Southwest, Cuba, Mexico 
and California 


The Glorious Meuntains of Western North Carolina, 
“‘The Sapphire Country,’’ and ‘‘The Land of the Sky,’’ 
the most charming all-year resorts, are reached by the 
Southern Railway. 


The Route of the Famous WASHINGTON AND 
SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED LIMITED, ELEctTRIC- 
LIGHTED NEW YORK AND MEMPHIS LIMITED—NEW 
YORK AND FLORIDA EXPRESS—THE UNITED 
STATES FAST MAIL. 


The Southern Railway 


BEST IN EQUIPMENT—BEST IN SERVICE—BEST IN 
TIME—BEST IN SCENERY—BEST IN APPOINTMENTS 





DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 





NEW YORK OFFICES :: 271 and 1185 Broadway 


ALEX. 8S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S. H. HARDWICK W. H. TAYLOE 


Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 
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